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THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL ASSEMLBY 





Mr. Edward Howard Griggs is to reappear upon the Chautauqua 
platform during the coming season of 1906, giving five popular lectures, the 
Recognition Day address, the Convocation talks before the Summer Schools for 
one week, and presenting two regular courses for two weeks during the sec- 
ond half of the Summer Schools. Mr. Griggs’ notable prominence as a lecturer 
is still increasing and large audiences are constantly flocking to hear him in 
all parts of the country. The opportunity to hear him in these various ways 
during a continued period of two weeks is probably not duplicated elsewhere 
in the land. 

Two Notable Pulpit Orators who are to be present at Chautauqua 
during the Thirty-Third Annual Assembly next summer are Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis of New York City and formerly of Chicago, who will appear there from 
July 23-27, and Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus of Chicago, who will lecture from Aug- 
ust 6-10. Both these men are sure to secure attentive hearing on account of the 
aggressiveness of their thinking and the convincing address with which they are 
both gifted. 

One of the Most Noted Foreigners at Chautauqua during the 
season of 1906 will be Dr. W. J. Dawson of London, pastor of the 
Highberry Quadrant Congregational Church and widely known as an 
author and a preacher. Dr. Dawson appears in America for a few weeks 
and during six busy days at Chautauqua, July 30-August 3rd, will take charge of 
five Devotional Hours, deliver five popular lectures and present one course of 
special studies under the auspices of the English Department in the Summer 
Schools. 

The Series of Literary Lectures at Chautauqua for 1906 are speci- 
Mr. Leon H. Vincent of Boston will deliver five lectures on English 


ally rich. 
During the third week Dr. William 


Literature during the second week in July. 
Colledge of Evanston, Illinois, will present five interpretative studies of Scottish 
authors. Professor H. N. Snyder of Wofford College, South Carolina, will speak 
five times on Southern Literature and further lectures by Dr. W. J. Dawson, Mr. 
Edward Howard Griggs and Professor S. H. Clark of the University of Chicago, 
will keep the series almost uninterrupted throughout the season. 


The Experiment of devoting a svecial week to music at Chautauqua, first 
tried in the season of 1905, resulted so successfully that a Music Week is ar- 
ranged for the coming year. Not so many oratorio programs will be presented 
within the space of four or five days, but a series of special music lectures will 
again be presented and new features soon to be announced will be introduced into 
the orchestral, instrumental and vocal programs of the week. 


The Summer Schools Convocation in 1905 of the summer schools 
of Chautauqua Institution brought together the entire student body as never be- 
fore. These series of lectures will be continued in 1906 and among others the 
following have already consented to speak: For the first week, Professor George 
E. Vincent, and at following periods Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, Prof. S. C. 
Schmucker, and President E. B. Bryan, of Franklin College, Indiana. 
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CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 





LECTURES READINGS CONCERTS 
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Sixteen Evening Stereopticon Lectures During Season. 





Five series of Five o'clock Reading Hours during Five Weeks. 
Evening Recitals in the Amphitheater by Miss Anna R. Lazear, Miss 
Katherine Oliver, Mr. Marshall Darrach and Prof. S. H. Clark. 





Sunday Evening Song Service, three concerts in the Amphitheater, 
and three Open Air Band Concerts Each Week. Special-Concerts and 
Lectures on Music during week of July 22-28. 
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ACADEMIC COURSES 


(Dates are July 9 to August 17 unless otherwise indicated. ) 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Leon H. Vincent, Boston, July 9-27. 
Rev. W. J. Dawson, London, July 30-August 3. 
Edward Howard Griggs, New Jersey, Aug 6-17. 
Percy H. Boynton, University of Chicago. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
Mathematics : Dr. L. C. Karpinski, University of Michigan. 
Chemistry: To be announced. 
Physics: Prof. I. P. Bishop, State Normal School, Buffalo. 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
Prof. Geo. D. Kellogg, Princeton University. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
French: M. Benedict Papot, Chicago. 
Dr. G. E. Papot, Chicago. 
German : To be announced. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
LIBRARY TRAINING 


Under the direction of Mr. Melvil Dewey formerly of the 
New York State Library. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
Under the direction of Miss Anna Barrows, member of the 
Household Economics Committee of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
MUSIC 
Under direction of Mr. Alfred Hallam of Mt. Vernon, New 
York. 
Piano Instruction, Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood of Sherwood 
Music School, Chicago, and Assistants. 
‘ Vocal Instruction: Mr. Herman Klein, of New York City, 
and Assistants. 
Violin Instruction: Mr. Sol Marcosson of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Organ Instruction: Mr. Henry B. Vincent of Erie, Pa. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Under direction of Mr. F G. Sanford, Allendale Farm, III. 
EXPRESSION 
Under direction of Prof. S. H. Clark of the University of 
Chicago. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Under direction of Dr. Jay W. Seaver of the Yale University 
Gymnasium. 
PRACTICAL ARTS 
Shorthand, Business Methods and Parliamentary Law. 
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COURSES IN PSYCHOLOGY @ PEDAGOGY 


SUMMER SCHOOLS CONVOCATION 


1. Prof. Geo, E. Vincent, Principal of Instruction, Chau- 
tauqua Institution, July 9-13. 

To be announced. July 16-20. 

Pres. E. B. Bryan, Franklin College, Indiana, July 23-27. 

Prof. S. C. Schmucker, Westchester Normal School, Pa., 
July 30-Aug. 3. 

5. Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, President of Armour Institute, 

Chicago, Aug. 6-10. 
6. To be announced, Aug. 13-17. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


General Methods: Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, Rochester, 
July 9-Aug. 3. 

Primary Methods: Miss Ada Van Stone Harris. 

Hand Work in the Elementary Grades: Miss Harris and Miss 
Lillian McLean. 

Grammar School Methods: Miss Edith Scott, Baltimore, July 


g-Aug. 3. 


YN 


RINDERGARTEN 


Professional Kindergarten Course: Mrs. Mary Boomer Page, 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute, Miss Frances E. 
Newton, Sydney, Australia, Kindergarten Institute, 
Dr. Theodate L. Smith and Miss Frances E. Jud- 
son, July 9-Aug. 17. 

Preparatory Kindergarten Course: Miss Mary L. Morse, 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute, Miss Newton, Dr. 
Smith and Miss Judson, July 9-Aug. 17. 


NATURE STUDY 


Animal and Plant life and Advanced Nature Study, Miss 
Alice G. McCloskey, Cornell University, July 9-27. 

Laboratory and Field work and Bird Life, Mr. R. W. Curtis, 
Cornell University, July 9-27. 

Nature Teachers’ and Nature Lovers’ Courses, Dr. S. C. 
Schmucker, Westchester, Pa., Normal School, July 
30-Aug. 17. 

METHODS IN SPECIAL SUBJECTS 

Public School Music: Miss Julia E. Crane, Potsdam, N. Y., 
July 9-Aug. 3. 

Blackboard Sketching: Miss E. Josephine Rice, July 9-Aug. 3. 

Physical Culture: Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, Rochester, N. Y., 
July 9-Aug. 3. 

Teaching of Reading: Prof. S. H. Clark, University of 
Chicago, July 9-Aug. 3. 
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NOTICE 
The printers’ strike which began January 1 
has occasioned some delay and defects in print- 
ing THE CHAUTAUQUAN. We must ask read- 
ers to make allowances, assuring them that 
everything possible is being done to deliver 
the magazine promptly to subscribers. 


“7 


The Kind of Subscriber Worth Having 
My Dear CHAUTAUQUAN— 

For some to me unexplainable reason, I 
failed to see in the last September number your 
inquiry in regard to the oldest subscriber. I 
am not writing now in order to get a year’s 
subscription free, but I do wish to have my 
name mentioned as a subscriber for the “mag- 
azine of things worth while” from the very 
beginning, October, 1880, when I began read- 
ing the C. L. C. course. I received my 
diploma in 1884, and added a number of seals 
later. I have every volume bound, except the 
very last. I have also induced many to take it, 
by recommending or donating it to them. I 
have helped put it in our city library—where it 
is bound and placed on a shelf at close of each 
year. I shall take it while I live and leave it 
as a valued legacy when I go hence. 

CrarissA K. RINAKER. 
Carlinville, Illinois. 


hes “sal 


Suggested Improvements 


We have received a few suggestive and 
helpful letters from subscribers in response to 
the questions : 

What changes in form or contents of Tue 
CHAUTAUQUAN do you think would improve it? 

What department besides the “required read- 
ings” do you like best and why? 

We wish that we could have many more 
replies from our readers. The editors are not 
mind readers, and in order to make the maga- 
zine of the greatest practical value they want to 
know the reader’s point of view. 


ey 
What They Say 


“ I seriously regret that I have never been 
able to begin early in the term. However, I 
don’t expect to give up, if it is late when I be- 


” 
gin. 
VIRGINIA. 


“IT am a companion nurse having been with 
my present charge for nearly eight years. While 
I am very closely confined I still find oppor- 
tunities for reading and much prefer to spend 
my little leisure in a systematic course, par- 
ticularly one so interesting as yours.” 

New York. 


“My wife and I are enjoying the books of 
this year’s course to their full extent. We 
speak of it as the “Renaissance of the Brown 
family.” 

ILLINOIS. 


“I was so disappointed in not being able to 
come to Chautauqua last summer, that I neg- 
lected to send for my diploma. I have read the 
four years course and cannot think of giving 
it up this year and have just received my 
books for 1905 and 1906. I shall try again this 
year to visit your place.” 

ILLINOIs. 


Although a very busy woman, I have care- 
fully read all of the required reading the past 
three years, and will finish the full course by 
“Recognition Day” this year. I feel Ry | re- 
paid for my “hour a day.” My friend, 
a beautiful, intelligent lady of seventy-five years 
of age, and. myself, sixty-two, have been read- 
ing for three years every Wednesday after- 
noon from 2 o'clock until 3. Oh, the delight- 
ful hours we have enjoyed alone with our 
books, I never can forget! I intend to con- 
tinue my reading and add seals to my diploma 
after I have gained it. I cannot express my 
sincere thanks for the benefit received. 


New York. 
Raising Prices 


Anouncing an increase of price and pre- 
dicting that more publications than have al- 
ready done so will increase the price of sub- 
scriptions, The World Today (Chicago) calls 
attention again to the material change in pub- 
lishing conditions during the past year, to 
which we referred last month. It says: “The 
cost of labor and production have increased, 
and, in the keen competition for business, ad- 
vertising rates, per page per thousand, have 
steadily decreased.” Magazines have been sell- 
ing at half the cost and advertisers have been 
expected to make up the loss. This is doing 
business on a false basis, and the publishers 
declare that the consensus of opinion of their 
patrons is: Keep up the quality and raise the 
price. 
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Crooked Spines Made Straight 


If you are suffering from any form of spinal trouble you can be 
relieved in your own home without pain or discomfort. A wonder- 
ful anatomical appliance has been invented by a man who cured 
himself of Spinal Curvature. Its resultsare marvelous. It is nature's 
own method. The scientific and medical world is amazed at the 
work being effected. Noted physicians in prominent medical in- 
stitutions and in private practice are endorsing it. The Sheldon Method re- 
lieves the pressure at the affected parts of the spine, the whole spine is in- 
vigorated and strengthened, all soreness taken out of the back, the carti- 
lage between the vertebra is made to expand, the contracted muscles are 
relaxed and the spine is straightened. There is bright hope for you, no 
matter how long you have suffered. We have strong testimonials from every 
State in the Union. The appliances are being sent all over the world. Each 
ene is made to order from individual measurements and fits perfectly. 
There is positively no inconvenience in wearing. We guarantee satisfac- 
tion, or refund your money at the end of 30 days’ trial. Write for our 
new book giving full information and references. PHILO BURT liPG. CO., 
131 16th St., Jamestown, N.Y 




















CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, NEW YORK 


Is a delightful place to spend the summer. 
There you can combine at a nominal cost 








RECREATION 
ENTERTAINMENT 
EDUCATION 
Send for Hand-Book. Assembly season be- 
CHAPPED HANCS, CHAFING, gins June 29, 1906. y my lh ney Toby 7 
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* Delightful after shaving. Sold 

everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 

a Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 

ay GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 
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PLACES IN OUR HANDS THE REMAINDER OF THEIR GREATEST PUBLICATION 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


New, latest edition, down to date, beautifully bound in Half Morocco 
At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the 
Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly, 
and mail to us now before you forget it. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income 
from his History, and to print our price broadcast for the sake of more 
quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 

The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an historian is 
his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever 
equaled. He pictures the great historical events as though they were 
happening before your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles 
of old; to meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit in 





4406 
Mail 
Coupon 
< To-day 





the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and his 

dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with Ps Western 
Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; a Newspaper 
to watch that thin line of Greek spearmen work havoc - Assoelation 


brings the | with the Persian hordes on the field of Marathon; to s 204 Dearborn St,, 


complete know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. He combines ab- my Chicago 
set sorbing interest with supreme reliability, and makes the Ps abi eh ee ge to 
Toes s y real living men and women, and about me Ridpa'h Sample Pages 
Balance heroes of history re ing men an ome d abou D> ant tell partindetnes otal 


small sums | them he weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a fas 
monthly cinating style that history becomes intensely interesting. 
200,000 Americans own and love Ridpath. 
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Roycroft Summer 
School 


HERE are Free Classes in Bookbind- 
ing, -Domestic Science, Expression 
and Designing, and daily lectures on 

Art, Music, Literature, Physiology, Nature 
Study, History and Right Living, Daily 
walks and talks a-field—trips to the Woods, 
Lake, Camp, etc. 











RATES AT THE ROYCROFT INN ARE FROM TWO 
DOLLARS A DAY, UP, ACCORDING TO ROOM 





The education gained at the expense of 
nerves and digestion is of small avail. We 
learn in times of pleasurable animation, by 
doing, through expression, through music, 
and the manifold influence of beauty and 
harmony. The intent of The Roycrofters 
is not to impart truth, but rather to create 
an atmosphere in which souls can grow. 








THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 











SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 25---AUGUST 4, 1906 








Courses leading to degrees for graduates, under- 
graduates, teachers and normal school students. 

Courses especially for business men, engineers and 
teachers of art and manual training. 

Three-fourths of the faculty of the summer session 
are professors. A considerable number are from 
faculties of other Universities. 

Special tables in dining hall for conversation in 
French and German. 

Scientific excursions each week. public lectures 
daily by scholars and men of letters. 


UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 
TUITION FEE, $15 


The women’s residence offers.accommodations for 
women while the University commons is open to all. 

The social life is delightful and affords frequent 
opportunity to meet educators and students from all 
parts of the country. 

On account of the beautiful lakes and drives the 
opportunities for recreation and pleasure are excep- 
tional. Boating, swimming, cool nights, balmy air, 
pure drinking water, beautiful surroundings, etc., 
make Madison an ideal spot for six weeks of enjoy. 
able work. 

Information regarding reduced rates may be had 
on application. 


The Illinois Training School 


for Nurses 


304 HONORE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Founded in 1880. Connected with Cook County 
Hospital, Chicago Lying-in Hospital. Offers a 
three years’ course of training in nursing to wo- 
men, comprising practical and theoretical work 
and instruction in hospital wards. Classes and 
lectures and an extended course in Dietetics, 
The school buildings are separate from the hos- 
pitals, being large, comfortable, well heated, 
rooms well equipped for teaching. For detailed 
information apply to Miss Rose, Supt., 304 
Honore St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for mechanic arts. Strong teachers, A vigorous 
school life. A new gymnasium with swimming pool. 
Fits for college, scientific school and business. I/lustra- 
ted pamphlet sent free. Please address, 


DR. K. M. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


How to Teach Drawing. 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day to 
day.—What to have pupils do. What questions to ask 
What answers to require. The book is for teachers only, 
the pupils being provided with models which can be pre- 


DRAWING 


pared by the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an examina 
tion in Drawing by studying this book. The book is sub- 
stantially bound and contains 180 diagrams and illustra 
tions. Price 35 cents prepaid. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the use of 
teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the com 
plete book, 35 cents. 


W. Hazleton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ELSON PRINTS 
Copper Plate Photogravures 10 cents each 


Greek Art, Italian Painting, American Histori- 
cal and Miscellaneous Subjects. 


Send for price list free. 


A. W. ELSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 











Send for announcements to 


W. D. HIESTAND, Registrar, 
MADISON, - - - WISCONSIN 
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See “The Message of Greek Architecture,” page 107. 


The east end, showing the Greek Doric order in its perfection. 
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REAT Britain has had time to 
G “digest” the astounding results 


of the general election and to 


consider calmly and soberly the mean- 
ing of the great Liberal-Labor vic- 
tory. Parliament has met, the King’s 
speech outlined a legislative program for 
the year, and the various parliamentary 
groups have made their respective plans, 
with a consequent clearing of the political 
atmosphere. 

Public opinion is expectant and hope- 
ful. The election is believed to have 
opened a new era. The Tories were de- 
feated, it is said on every side, because 
they represented the past—dead issues, 
antiquated principles, discredited tradi- 
tions. They had little sympathy with 
democracy, with the new political forces, 
and their work was done. Of the Liberals 
great things are vaguely demanded. Re- 
form is “in the air.” The House of Com- 
mons has almost been revolutionized. It 
is now national and popular and full of 
vigor. 

The government has promised to deal 
with the Irish question, the Transvaal 
situation, the educational problem, the 
law of trade unions and industrial combi- 
nations, and the matter of plural voting at 
parliamentary elections. 


With regard to the Irish question, the 
government promises improvements and 
economies in the system of Irish adminis- 
tration and “means for associating the 
people with the conduct of Irish affairs.” 
This is not a promise of home-rule, but 
it doubtless hints at greater municipal 





autonomy. The Transvaal is to be given 
a new constitution and responsible gov- 
ernment ; there is to be no “intermediate” 
stage, no semi-representative governmer 
With the question of unemployment the 
Liberal ministry will probably deal next 
year. That being the most difficult task 
before it, a delay is doubtless deemed 
necessary. 

The Labor group has its own program. 
It will work for the gradual seculariza- 
tion of education, for state employment 
for the worthy workmen condemned to 
idleness by industrial mal-adjustment, for 
taxation of land values and several polit- 
ical reforms. It will maintain an inde- 
pendent attitude. 

As to the Tories or Unionists, they have 
decided to make fiscal reform their chief 
constructive object. They do not admit 
that the people intended to condemn Mr. 
Chamberlain’s tariff reform proposals in 
the late election; at any rate, they will 
continue'the agitation in and out of Parlia- 
ment. An event of great importance for 
the party is the surrender of Mr. Balfour, 
the Unionist leader, to Mr. Chamberlain. 
The surrender came after many confer- 
ences and a virtual threat of a party split. 
Mr. Balfour, to avert a division which 
would have hopelessly crippled the oppo- 
sition, announced in a letter to Mr. 
Chamberlain that he was not, in principle, 
opposed to a moderate general tariff, in- 
cluding a small duty on foreign grain, if 
this be the best means of bringing about 
closer union with the colonies (by a 
system of preferences) and better terms 
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the late election; at any rate, they will 
continue'the agitation in and out of Parlia- 
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the party is the surrender of Mr. Balfour, 
the Unionist leader, to Mr. Chamberlain. 
The surrender came after many confer- 
ences and a virtual threat of a party split. 
Mr. Balfour, to avert a division which 
would have hopelessly crippled the oppo- 
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cluding a small duty on foreign grain, if 
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for British manufacturers in the protec- 
tionist countries. This is all that Mr. 
Chamberlain and his followers have con- 
tended for, and Mr. Balfour’s ‘“con- 
version” means the definite espousing of 
— protection by the 

|| Unionists. The for- 

mer _ Balfourites, 
those who favored 
tariffs for retalia- 
tion only, to secure 


special favors for 
British products, 
and 
food 
any 
and for any pur- 
pose, will be forced 
to join the Liberals, 
or else form an in- 


objected to 
taxes under 


circumstances 





SIR FRANCIS C. 


BURNAND dependent group. 
|| Recently ret ired There is strong 
from the Editor- : 
| ship of Punch. belief current that 
Ph 


party government 
as it has been known in England 
for ages will be replaced by the group- 
system of the 
Such a change would entail 
profound consequences of a political and 
social character. It will involve frequent 
elections and stricter popular control of 
the government. In legislation the give- 
and-take policy will be imperative. Al- 
ready there is talk about active competi- 
tion between the ministry and the oppo- 
sition for the aid and codperation of fhe 
Labor group and the Irish Nationalists. 


bs aa 


Real Progress in Russia 
The wave of reaction which followed 
the disastrous Moscow insurrection and 
the unsuccessful “general strike” of De- 
cember seems to have spent itself. Recent 
events appear to warrant a reasonable 
degree of optimism in regard to the future 

course of political affairs in Russia. 
We have referred to the profound dis- 
trust of the government, including even 


and-alliance continental 


nations. 
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Premier Witte. the supposed liberal, 
which progressive and earnest Russians 
have steadily manifested, and to their bit- 
ter complaints with reference to the du- 
plicity, bad faith, savage and senseless re- 
pression practiced by it in spite of all its 
reform promises and decrees. The whole- 
sale arrests, the military trials and execu- 
tions, the suppressions of newspapers and 
meetings, and the threats of the ministers 
of even more extended measures in de- 
fense of “order” have amply justified the 
distrust, pessimism and contempt for the 
government which the great majority of 
the intelligent Russians have displayed. 

But there seems to have been a real 
change for the better. The douma (legis 
lative assembly) is to meet at last, an im- 
perial decree having summoned it to as- 
semble at St. Petersburg on March 10 
“The douma will never meet,” the govern- 
ment’s critics have prophesied again and 
again, honestly believing that the intention 
of the selfish and corrupt bureaucracy 
was to annul the whole reform program 
and induce the Tzar to recall, formally, 
the manifesto granting a national assem- 
bly. The repeated postponements of the 
douma’s meeting could not fail to 
strengthen this belief. 


No doubt the reactionary clique at the 
court used every effort to bring about this 
result, but fortunately it failed. The 
liberal ministers defeated them, and the 
imperial reform program is to be carried 
out. 

The douma will meet. It will have legis- 
lative powers and the right to interpellate 
ministers. No law will be enacted with- 
out its sanction. 

Moreover, the present council of the 
empire, an appointive body without real 
power, is to be transformed into an upper 
chamber of the Russian parliament, and 
half of its members will be elected by 
various bodies and institutions—zemstvos, 
universities, chambers of commerce, 
academies of science and art, etc. This 


chamber will, in truth, be more popular 
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and representative than the Prussian 
upper chamber, or the Italian, or even the 
British House of Lords, which is a hered- 
itary body and represents the aristocratic 
class only. 

This reform unquestionably places Rus- 
sia among the constitutional nations of 
the world. It is true that the ruling ele- 
ments have not grasped the meaning of 
constitutional liberty and that the daily 
practice is perniciously, grotesquely, fla- 
grantly unconstitutional. It is also true 
that the powers of the douma are re- 
stricted, and that several subjects of im- 
portance are placed beyond its jurisdiction 
for the present. Moreover, “temporary” 
laws may be made by the Tzar without 
the approval of the parliament. All this 
is disappointing to the advanced ele- 
ments. Nevertheless the whole tendency 
henceforth will be toward liberalism and 
freedom, and evolution is sure to extend 
and complete the work of the revolution 
of 1905. 

Meantime a considerable amount of 
freedom is enjoyed by the press and the 
associations that have been formed for the 
promotion of constitutional government. 
Congresses and meetings are being held, 
programs adopted, parties and groups or- 
ganized, and the douma will in time rep- 
resent all the living forces of the great 
empire. Martial law still prevails in many 
sections, and the electoral campaign is 
necessarily affected by this condition. Per- 
haps not more than two-fifths of the mem- 
bers of the douma will be present at its 
first session, but a quorum will be dis- 
closed by the first roll-call and it will be 
possible to proceed with the essential busi- 
ness of the session, 


Sy 
The Chinese Boycott and the 
Senate 


Our Senate adopted a resolution offered 
by Senator Tillman for the thorough in- 
vestigation of the Chinese boycott upon 
American goods. The preamble to this 


Io! 


resolution was so frank and pointed, 
especially in its references to the alleged 
motives of the boycott and the instigators 
and leaders of the movement that it caused 
a warm and exciting discussion on the 
floor, several Sen- 
ators referring to 
the “yellow peril,” 
Chinese exclusion, 
and our future pol- 
icy toward the 
great Oriental em- 
pire. 

Some of them 
questioned the cor- 
rectness of the cur- 
rent theory regard- 
ing the principal 
causes of the hoy- 
cott. It is not, they 
contended, the ad- 
ministration of the 
exclusion act and 
its inquisitorial - 
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features, nor those provisions of the act 
which apply to the “exempt” classes— 
merchants, tourists, students, etc.—and 
which are deemed too inquisitorial and 
humiliating. It is the exclusion law itself, 
or its essential object, that, the Senators 
fear, caused the boycott. To quote from 
a full report of the debate: 


All the guilds of the Canton Province, 
[said Senator Dubois of Idaho], which are 
more powerful than the most powerful of 
our labor unions, demand the admission of 
coolies into this country, and they threat- 
ened that if they were not admitted our 
goods would be boycotted. The repre- 
sentative of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany last Summer was asked why the 
Cantonese were so anxious to have coolies 
come here, and he said that 90 per cent. 
of the coolies in the United States came 
from the Canton district, and that they 
sent back to the district some $25,000,000 
a year. 


In my opinion the time will soon come 
when we shall have to meet the cry of 
Asia for the Asiatics, Mr. Teller de- 
clared. This boycott does not grow out 
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of any maladministration of the law, but 
out of the law itself, and I for one do not 
think we can afford to yield to it. 

Others declared that what the Chinese 
resented particularly was our exclus‘on 
: of their labor from 

the Philippines. We 
| demand an 
door in China, they 
said, while keeping 
| it closed in our own 
Oriental 
| sions, in which the 
Chinese have long 
had large interests 


OJ en 


posses- 


as traders and set- 
Why, they 
asked, shovld we 
extend to the Phil- 
|| ippines ovr domes- 


tlers. 








ae summen | tic Chinese policy ? 
Negro poet. And how can we 
expect China to 

submit in silence 


and inactivity to such treatment? If we 
cannot liberalize our exclusion laws as 
regards the United States proper, we 
should at least liberalize them in the 
Philippine sphere and permit unrestrained 
coolie immigration thereto. 

Meantime the reports from Chinese 
centers are assuming a more and more 
disquieting character. little 
doubt that the boycott is being revived in 
a spirit of disappointment, resentment and 
bitterness. It was suspended last fall in 
the hope that Congress might revise the 
exclusion laws and remove at least some 
of the grounds for the complaint of the 
educated and_ self-respecting Chinese. 
But Congress has done nothing in that 
direction and evinced no intention of do- 


There is 


ing notwithstanding execu- 
tive and = notwith- 
standing various expressions of enlight- 
ened opinion on the part of missionary 
and 

erally 


anything 
recommendations, 


commercial boards. It is 


felt that 


gen- 


we are certain to 


lose trade and opportunities and pres- 
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tige in China if the 


present anti- 
American movement continues. It will 
continue unless our legislative policy 


toward China is materially modified—all 
observers warn us of that and all indica- 
tians confirm the warnings. Many, in- 
deed, predict an early uprising more form 
and than that of the 
fatal riot, at Man- 
chang, several Catholic missionaries were 


terrible 
Boxers.” In 


idable 


“ 


one 
killed some weeks ago. Our government 
is urged to make warlike preparations and 
to expect trouble that will require military 
intervention. And while a good man\ 
alarmist reports are being circulated, there 
is sufficient truth in them to have induced 
the government to increase our military 
and naval forces in the Philippines. 
bs tal 
The Visit of the Chinese 
Commission 

A pleasant episode in an otherwise pain- 
ful and unsatisfactory situation was the 
recent visit to the United States of the 
imperial Chinese commissioners. There is 
no definite idea current in regard to the 
true mission of the envoys. ‘There were 
thirty-nine members in the body, with 
High Commissioners Tia-Hung-Chi and 
Tuan Fang at its head. It included promi- 
nent Peking officials, literati, provincial 
rulers and dignitaries. It 
visited Washington, New York, Boston, 
Chicago and other cities, attended meet- 


diplomatic 


ing, inspected public, quasi-public, and in- 
dustrial establishments, inquired into our 
higher and intermediate educational sys- 
tems, into our government machinery and 
into the distribution of power and func- 
tions—in short, investigated our insti- 
tutions and methods in several direc- 
tions. 

The commission will visit the leading 
European countries and make in each a 
similar investigation. It is doubtless ex- 
pected to make an elaborate report to the 


Peking court, but beyond this nothing is 
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really known concerning the purpose for 
which it was organized. 

However, at the time the commissioners 
started on their journey reports were 
sent out from Peking announcing that the 
empress had decided to modernize and re- 
form the whole poltico-governmental 
government of China, to grant a constitu- 
tion, with parliamentary rule, - within 
twelve years, and to adopt Western educa- 
tional standards. These vague reports 
were not treated seriously, yet the fact is 
unquestioned that China is in process of 
transformation. The commission’s tour 
and investigations may or may not bear 
fruit in the near future; but its very ex- 
istence and activities are significant of a 
new spirit in the “Celestial Empire.” 

On leaving the United States the com- 
missioners expressed their great satisfac- 
tion with the cordiality of their reception 
and the profitableness of their visit. The 
speeches of missionary workers, church- 
men, educators, lawyers and business men 
at the banquets given in honor of the com- 
missioners were impressed with the 
friendliness of American sentiment 
toward China and with the earnestness of 
the desire to secure just and honorable 
treatment for her. The boycott was not 
discussed much; but the commissioners 
intimated that “better relations” between 
the two countries would cause it to be 
abandoned. They were too diplomatic to 
demand legislation in the interest of 
greater freedom for Chinese in this coun- 
try. No one, however, doubted that they 
expected such legislation as the practical 
expression of the sentiments 
toward their country and people. 

One interesting result of this visit is the 
decision of Harvard and Yale universities 
to establish several Chinese scholarships 
in order to enable young Chinese students 
to obtain their higher education in Amer- 
ica. The Peking government and the cul- 
tured Chinese should see in this arrange- 
ment proof of American good will toward 
them. 


avowed 
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Japanese Labor at Home and 
Abroad 


The Japanese have, as a nation, dis- 
played so much efficiency, in war, sani- 
tation and organi- 
zation _ especially, 
that recent reports 
concerning the fail- 
ure of Japanese 
as mechanics and 
laborers, are calcu- 
lated to 
much 
Some weeks ago it 
was stated in the 
daily press that 
the Western Pacific 
Railroad “had 
missed a number of 


excite 
surprise. 





dis- 


ABRAM W. HARRIS, 
Japanese laborers LL. D. 
it had employed in || President-elect of 
oe y N orth western 
construction work University. 
and announced that 
it would not hire any others. It 


had made, it appeared, a_ thorough 
trial of such laborers and found them 
“too light” for the work; neither in 
quantity nor in quality did the Japanese 
rise to the standard of white labor. 
were industrious and willing, but neither 
as strong nor as alert as the white men 
available for such work. 


They 


From this fact the inference drawn in 
some quarters is that the alleged menace 
of a Japanese invasion and successful 
competition with American workmen is a 
product of the imagination and that con- 
sequently, there is no need of a Japanese 
exclusion law, such as labor organiza- 
tions have been recommending. 

It is natural to inquire what capacity 
for patient and intelligent industry Jap- 
anese workmen have displayed at home. 
The inquiry is the more pertinent since 
a good deal has been said of late about 
the Japanization of China and Korea in 
an industrial sense and the likelihood of 
American loss of Oriental trade in con- 
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sequence of this activity, enterprise and 
ambition on the part of Japan. 

Some data having a bearing on the 
question have been furnished by one of 
our consular representatives. At the end 
of 1902 the total number of factories in 
Japan was 8,274—actually 1,000 less than 
the number of factories in the small state 
of Connecticut alone. The total number 
of Japanese operatives was 483,840, and 
the value of their total output $150,000,- 
000. Connecticut’s 176,470 operatives 
produced in 1900 commodities valued at 
$350,000,000. In the same year the 497,- 
450 operatives of Massachusetts produced 
merchandise valued at over one billion 
dollars. 


The small number of factories shows 
that there is no danger of Japanese con- 
trol of Oriental trade. That, however, is 
a question distinct from that of the 
capacity and efficiency of the Japanese 
mechanic and laborer. It is said that the 
Japanese operative does not know how 
to use machinery; that he quickly wears 
out and destroys the tools and appliances 
with which work is done in our day, and 
that he must be educated mechanically 
before he can be economically employed in 
productive manufacturing industry. But 
to doubt Japan’s industrial success is to 
assume that the relative mechanical ef- 
ficiency of her artisans will remain as a 
permanent characteristic. For this view 
the evidence is certainly insufficient. The 
scarcity of raw material at home is an- 
other serious obstacle in Japan’s way. 
She hopes, however, to import such ma- 
terials from Korea, Manchuria and 
China. 


bs al 
Japan’s Post-Bellum Measures 


We referred some time ago to the ques- 
tions of political and social reform which 
must. receive attention in Japan if internal 
peace and order are to be preserved. The 
situation is actually even more acute than 
the progressive editors and leaders of the 
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country anticipated it would be. Not only 
is there much idleness and distress among 
the wage-workers, but a very severe fam- 
ine has overwhelmed a large part of the 
empire in the north—a famine described 
as “worse than the war”—and hundreds 
of thousands are threatened with death 
from starvation. The wisdom of the Jap- 
anese government in concluding peace 
without an indemnity from Russia is now 
universally recognized. It would have 
been impossible for Japan to continue the 
war and to raise money for warlike pur- 
poses. Her credit is fairly good now, and 
she is able to place additional loans, at 
home as well as abroad for relief of the 
suffering population, the payment of a 
bonus to the troops and the repatriation 
of the army. Had the war continued and 


the famine been superadded, national 
bankruptcy could hardly have been 
avoided. 


Peace, too, has enabled Japan to re- 
organize her ministry. The former cab- 
inet did not enjoy the confidence of the 
majority, and when the diet met it became 
necessary to turn over the government to 
a more representative and popular cabinet. 
This has been done and though the re- 
organized ministry inspires little enthusi- 
asm, the probability is that the work of the 
diet will proceed in an orderly and toler- 
ably harmonious manner. 


The first problem to be solved is of a 
fiscal character. It is necessary to raise 
additional revenue by taxation and to pro- 
vide for general redemption of the war 
loans. A distinct fund is to be established 
for the payment of the principal and in- 
terest of these loans. Seventy-five million 
dollars will be set aside annually for this 
purpose. 

It is interesting to glance at the present 
source of Japan’s national revenue. The 
budget for the current year counts ona 
total income of $187,000,000. The taxes 
are distributed as follows: 


NE cpeeeie eda esaongekes 
8 ee ere 


$41,142,000 
31,549,000 
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SOE GEES once scccccccccssccce SSQRROSD 
OE” EEE rea | 
eet bcck eaves kode os 9,076,000 
EE ET ORE Oe 8,119,000 
PC ccTcecauGdcdnecessshssn ‘ne 
DEED cGbbSKeawesewsicessvesecs GUND 
Succession duties ................ 2,154,000 
Communication tax .............. 1,594,000 
ee PS TT rr eee 
Woven stuffs tax ................ 1,091,000 
Eo iehtch ov ee 2408 050s 924,000 
Convertible note tax ............. 498,000 
EOD ok oaiis can dtanacads< 196,000 


The balance is furnished by public 
monopolies, enterprises and possessions. 
The tobacco monopoly yields about $16,- 
000,000 and the postal and telegraph ser- 
about $13,000,000. The three 
heaviest taxes are placed on land, drink, 
and imports, where they are easily borne. 

Much has been said about the compara- 
tive poverty of the masses of the Japanese 
people and their low standard of living. 
It should be noted that the revenue burden 
is only $4 per capita of the population, 
and if this is considered too heavy, we see 
in the fact further evidence of the need 
of industrial and commercial expansion 
in Japan and in her new “sphere of in- 
fluence’”—Korea and Manchuria. 

Japan has other questions to deal with 
legislatively and otherwise. The diet will 
be able to address itself to neglected in- 
ternal affairs now that the financial status 
of the empire has been fixed and the polit- 
ical aftermath of the war attended to. 
Education, public works and franchise ex- 
tension are, in the opinion of parliamen- 
tary leaders, the most important of these. 


vices 





—From The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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The Famine in Japan and Re- 
lief Appeals 


Several appeals have been made in the 
United States in behalf of the Japanese 
of those northern provinces which are 
suffering from a severe famine. The 
three provinces have a population of about 
2,700,000, and at least half a million peo- 
ple are actually starving. The rice crop 
this year has been only about 15 per cent. 
of the average yield, and the silk crop, on 
which many of the inhabitants depend 
has been a complete failure. 


The facts reported by the commis- 
sioners sent to the stricken district by 
Japanese newspapers and by bodies of 
foreign residents and missionaries that 
investigated the conditions on their own 
account, besides showing the urgency of 
relief measures, throw not a little light on 
the life of the Japanese peasants and agri- 
cultural laborers. Instances are related 
of parents being compelled to sell their 
children, in one case a girl of nineteen be- 
ing sold as a servant for one dollar. Large 
numbers of people had sold all their pos- 
sessions and were obliged to prepare dug- 
outs in which to the 
Soldiers returning from the war had 
found their scattered— 
gone to other provinces to seek employ- 
ment at miserable wages. It is stated that 
in the provinces affected by the famine, as 


spend winter. 


entire families 


well as in others in the north, one dollar 
~ and fifty cents is sufficient to 
support one person in compar- 
ative comfort. 

Had not the famine come to 
Japan at the end of a great and 
rvinous war, the imperial gov- 
ernment would have appropriated 
whatever the situation 
called for. But the heavy interest 
payments on the external and 
internal loans forbid such extra 
ordinary expenditures, and the 
high-spirited Japanese are com- 


amount 
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pelled to appeal to the more prosperous 
nations for relief funds to alleviate the 
suffering of the victims of their unex- 
pected calamity. The government, which 
had hoped to be able to repeal the war- 
tax legislation, has had to ask parliament 
to continue the special taxes, and even the 
parties opposed to the present cabinet 
have had to acquiesce in the measures de- 
manded. 

To a country so poor as_ Japan 
this burden is almost crushing; but the 
industry, patience and courage of the 
people are expected to triumph over the 
difficulties of peace as they did over the 
difficulties of war. 


bs tal 


Turkey’s Concessions in the 
Near East 


The Sultan has yielded again. What he 
had declared to be impossible turned out, 
on reflection—the warships and guns of 
the allied European powers stimulating 
his mental process—to be quite possible. 
He has surrendered the financial control 
This 


surrender is, to be sure, inconsistent with 


of the provinces of Macedonia. 


sovereign rights, but “necessity knows no 
law.” When the Turkish government be- 
came convinced that the “concert” had no 
intention of receding, that the occupation 
of Mytilene and other islands would be 
followed by more drastic measures (the 
invasion of Smyrna and the forcing of the 
Dardanelles were talked about as the likely 
“next steps” in the event of further re- 
sistance), and the German emperor, re- 
lvetant as he was to participate in the 
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naval demonstration, could not be 
counted on to come actively to the aid of 
the oppressor of the Macedonian Chris- 
tians, it decided that discretion was still 
the better part of valor. 

Thus the proposals of the Powers for 
the financial control of Macedonia—in- 
volving the collection and application of 
the local revenues by European agents 
were, with slight modifications intended 
to “save the face” of the Sultan, accepted 
by the Porte, and the crisis in the near 
East 
toward the emancipation of the European 
subjects of Turkey had been taken. The 
peasants and other taxpayers of Mace 
donia will be nationally benefited in more 
than one sense, for Turkish control has 
been characterized by waste, peculation, 
inequality 


was relieved. Another long step 


and discrimination; all of 
which evils should be eliminated under 
the new system, imperfect as it may be. 

In truth, however, the real Macedonian 
question is as far from a final settlement 
as it has been at any time. As we have 
previovsly stated, Great Britain has earn- 
estly favored judicial control as well as 
financial, and this task will 
later have to be undertaken. In the sec- 
ond place, the revolutionists and _ their 
Sulgarian sympathizers are apparentl) 
determined to continve their raids and at- 
tacks, and collisions with the Moham 
medan population will hardly be avoided. 


sooner ofr 


It is evident that the Powers are not 
ready to apply permanent and heroic rem- 
edies to the case of the “sick man” of the 
Near East. 
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The Message of Greek Architecture 
By A. D. F. Hamlin 


Professor of Architecture in Columbia University. 


HE Greeks were the first scientists. 

Before their day the Egyptians 

had philosophized. and the Chal- 
dzans had .watched the stars and calcn- 
lated the cycles of the eclipses ; but it was 
the Greek who first taught mankind to 
face the world of phenomena with insist- 
ent and unceasing questionings. They, 
first among the nations of earth, refused 
to accept any answer that failed to com- 
mand the assent of reason; dimly at first 
but with increasing clearness they per- 
ceived that behind every effect there must 
lie a cause, and that to search out the cause 
is as truly within the field of human in- 
telligence as to perceive the effect. The 
Greeks, it is true, sat at the feet of the 
Egyptians in philosophy and to some ex- 
tent in art; they learned astronomy from 
the Chaldzans and navigation from the 
Phenicians. But they reduced philosophy 
to scientific terms; placed mathematics, 
particularly the mathematics of space, on 
a new basis, working out the inexorable 
logic of geometry well nigh to finality. 
With them philosophy and theology were 
brought down from the cloudy realms of 
mystic speculations and dreams into the 
living world of human apprehension, and 
the unknown was sought after from the 
vantage ground of the known, by the pro- 
cesses of common reasoning. Their science 


was one-sided and defective, for lack of 
the tools of the inductive method ; but it 
bestowed upon the world a precious legacy 
of clear, straightforward thinking and 
simple, masterly expression. But when 
we glorify the high development and 
superb product of the Greek power of 
expression in literature, philosophy an.| 
art, let us not overlook the essential glory 
of the Greek method, the Greek clearness 
and precision of mind which lay behind 
and made possible such perfection of form 
in expression. 

We moderns stand abashed before the 
exquisite perfection of Greek plastic art. 
alike in form and execution. The propor- 
tions of a Greek vase, as of a Greek tem- 
ple, seem like a finality. The Greek 
sculptor seems to have said the last word 
in the interpretation of the human figure, 
in sentiment expressed through perfect 
anatomy, in the most perfect balance be- 
tween action and repose. The Greek an- 
themion is in like manner the final achieve- 
ment in the field of pure line and move- 
ment in conventional ornament: we can 
imitate and vary it, but we cannot improve 
upon it. Whence comes this marvelous 
quality of finality? Why is Greek art 
so sure of itself, so complete, so unhesi- 
tating? The answer is of course not to 
be found in a single word or phrase, for 
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it involves the whole spirit and character, 
the sources and the quality, of Greek 
genius; but it must surely include the 
scientific attitude of the Greek mind 
towards all things intellectual. The Greek 
stood open-minded towards the universe 
visible and invisible, ready and eager to 
drink from every source of knowledge, 
suggestion and inspiration, Forever ask- 
ing Why? and How? and seeking his 
answer from nature herself, he trained 
his powers of observation to a keener 
sensitiveness, to a more eager alertness, 
than any race had attained before him, 
and taught himself to think things out 
to their consequences. First among men 
he began to feel himself, as a man, to be 
the master of a universe which held no 
secrets he dared not seek to unlock. With 
each advance in culture he framed for 
himself a new ideal, discerning a new 
horizon with every step of his ascent, and 
ever urging forward towards this new 
ideal. Yet even for him the horizon had 
not opened as wide as for us of this later 
day, and he was not bewildered by rival 
suns and divers stars. His ideals were 
simple, definite, precise. He knew his 
goal, and though it might recede before 
him, he pressed ever straight towards it 
with unhesitating step. Not novelty but 
perfection was his quest. Reason, im- 
agination, trained observation and care- 
ful execution went hand in hand with 
the pursuit of this quest, guided by a 
sensitive taste which had learned to dis- 
criminate. Now to discriminate is an 
essential habit of the scientific mind: and 
thus again the qrality of the artist and 
the quality of the scientist were united 
in the Greek. 

But thovgh the Greeks were the first 
of nations to develop the scientific spirit, 
to them also was it given earlier and in 
higher degree than to any other ancient 
race, both to discern and to interpret the 
beauty of pure form and movement. The 
essential loveliness of certain lines, the 
charm of the play of light and shade on 


rounded surfaces, the grace and rhythm of 
swaying movements, the satisfying har- 
mony of perfect proportions, appealed to 
the Greek as they never did to the Egyp- 
tian, the Assyrian or the Phenician. With 
keen observation he sought and found 
these harmonies and this perfection in 
nature, and endeavored to reproduce them 
in his creative work as an artist. Setting 
before himself always an ideal and un- 
attained perfection, he strove to advance 
as far as he could towards it, measuring 
his achievement not by traditional stand- 
ards nor by the achievements of his prede- 
cessors or contemporaries, but by that un- 
attained ideal. In this respect Greek Art 
was from the first fundamentally superior 
to that of all earlier and contemporary 
civilizations. It was the first really pro- 
gressive art: for in this reaching forth 
towards an unrealized perfection lies the 
secret of all progress. This it is which 
makes Greek art vital. With each ad- 
vance the ideal advanced also, for each 
new achievement opened the eyes of the 
Greek artist to new perfections which 
lured him on to a still higher goal. And 
since the unrealized ideals of the most 
perfect Greek art were so near the ulti- 
mate perfection of beauty that mankind 
in two thousand years has not yet attained 
to them, Greek art has never yet lost its 
kinship to our own taste and thought. We 
have left far behind us the standards which 
contented the Egyptian, the Chaldzan the 
Sidonian and the Persian, and their art 
interests us only as the work of nations 
once great but long since dead. Greek 
art lives and breathes, speaking to us in a 
language we can understand, appealing to 
esthetic emotions sensitive to its message, 
because the ideals which inspired it inspire 
us also, being ideals and not mere stand- 
ards, having in them the universality of 
nature which no mere tradition can pos- 
sess. 

Another secret of the vitality of the 
message of Greek art is to be found in 
that perfection which comes of concen- 
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tration and restraint. To do a few 
things well rather than many things in- 
differently : to do the same thing again and 
again, each time better than before, rather 
than to do new things always: to confine 
effort to a restricted channel, advancing 
as far as possible along one line, rather 
than to disperse energy over a broad field 
and arrive nowhere—this was the ambi- 
tion of the Greek artist ; this was the spirit 
of Greek art. And this is where we of 
the twentieth century depart farthest from 
the Greek teaching and practice. So 
vast is our accumulated store of knowl- 
edge, so complex our life, so infinite the 
doors of opportunity which invite us to 
enter, that our energies are dissipated in 
a thousand directions, and we drop one 
after another our new achievements before 
the novelty is gone from them, to pursue 
others that are still newer, and nothing 
is wrought out to final or even approxi- 
mate perfection. We do too many things. 
We tire too soon of doing the same thing. 
We are too impatient and restless to pur- 
sue the same ideal for long at a time. Be- 
fore a conception has been brought to its 
highest development it is outworn or out- 
grown, out of date and out of fashion, and 


‘we turn to something new. Doubtless 


this makes for increase of knowledge and 
the enrichment of humanity, but it does 
not make for perfection in art. The mes- 
sage of the Greeks is well worth our 
heeding, and it were well if, heeding it, we 
could content ourselves with attempting 
fewer things and do them better, building 
each upon the progress of those who have 
gone before and striving, for a generation 
or two at least, after the perfection of 
one ideal. 

What I have thus far said is true of all 
the arts ; it is most impressively illustrated 
in the works of the architect. Archi- 
tecture is of all the arts the one nearest to 
a science, for every architectural design 
is at its inception dominated by scientific 
considerations. The inexorable laws of 
gravitation and of statics must be 


obeyed by even the most imaginative artist 
in building, and in every stage of the final 
execution of his dream the artificers to 
whom its realization is entrusted must 
measure and calculate with scientific pre- 
cision. The highest achievements in this 
art require the perfect blending of the 
qualities of the artist and the engineer, the 
reconciling in one work of the sometimes 
conflicting claims of science and imagina- 
tion, of use and beauty. In this art, then, 
it is no wonder that the Greeks excelled, 
and the message which comes to us in the 
ruins of their temples, colonnades and city 
gates is a message of authority which we 
may well heed. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL QUALITIES OF GREEK 
ARCHITECTURE 

The monuments left by the Grecian 
builders, whether civil or religious in pur- 
pose, whether large or small, of stone or 
of marble, possess certain essential char- 
acteristics which spring from the charac- 
ter of the Greeks themselves. The most 
obvious of these are simplicity of concep- 
tion, straightforward directness in the 
carrying out of this conception, and a re- 
markable refinement, delicacy and pre- 
cision in the mechanical and artistic ex- 
ecution. Less obvious at a_ superficial 
glance, but even more impressive after a 
more critical study, are the qualities of 
proportion and restraint. Let us take up 
these qualities in order. 

SIMPLICITY 

The monuments of Greek architecture 
are few in number by comparison with 
the works of later ages, and are confined 
to a small variety of classes of buildings. 
Leaving out of account the theaters, which 
until the Roman imperial age had but 
little architectural adornment, they con- 
sist chiefly of temples, colonnades and cit 
gates. There are a very few tombs and 
commemorative monuments, and scanty 
remains of a few fountains, palaestrae 
and other civic buildings ; and the founda- 
tions of houses, which apparently had 
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RUINS OF TEMPLE 





OF ATHENA, CORINTH 


One of the earliest of Greek Doric temples; built about 625 B.-c., and showing all the essential 
features of the later Doric order, though less elegant in proportions and details. 


little architectural importance. All of the 
important buildings of which we have 
exact knowledge, erected during the 
period of so-called historic Greek art, be- 
tween about 650 B. c. and the Christian 
era, belong with but few exceptions to 
the three first-named classes, and by 
far the greater number to the first of 
the three—temples and their acces- 
sories. Now the Greek temple, how- 
ever grand in dimensions and splendid in 
execution, was of the simplest plan and 
equally simple in its system of construc- 
tion. A solid wall enclosed the temple 
chamber or chambers, of which there 
were never more than two, and was pro- 
vided with a porch at one or both ends, 
or a colonnade entirely surrounding it. A 
low-pitched roof covered the structure. 
When the interior was too wide to be 
easily spanned by a single beam, two or 


more rows of columns internally divided 
the span and supported the roof. The con- 
struction was as simple as the pian. There 
were no vaults, no arches and no trusses: 
nothing but the simplest walls and col- 
tmns, supporting beams of stone or wood 
according to circumstances. It would be 
impossible to reduce architectural design 
and construction to a simpler system. 
And there is no departure from this sim- 
plicity in the largest and most stupen- 
dous of Greek temples, like that of Arte- 
mis at Ephesus, or in the most perfect, like 
the Parthenon. This is true of the tem- 
ples, the most elaborate products of Greek 
architecture ; it is equally true of the stoae 
or colonnades and the gateways or pro- 
pyleae, as exemplified, for instance, in its 
most consummate type, that of the Acrop- 
olis at Athens. It was true of that most 
magnificent of tombs, the Mausoleum at 
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THE PARTHENON RESTORED (PACCARD, 1847) 


The east end, with its sculptures and painted decorations; for comparison with the frontis- 


piece and the Temple of Athena, page 111. 


Halicarnassus. And this simplicity was 
a simplicity of choice, not of incapacity. 
No one can allege meapacitv of builders 
capable of the perfections of the Acrop- 
olis at Athens or the splendors of the 
Ephesian Artemision and the stupendous 
altar at Pergamos. 
DIRECTNESS 

No less remarkable, though less easy to 
define and illustrate, is the straightfor- 
wardness, the directness of the carrying 
out of these designs. There are no tricks 
or devices, no concealments and shifts, in 
Greek architecture. It is all frank and 
without affectation. We build of coarse 
materials and veneer these with a finer 
dress—a perfectly sensible and reasonable 
way of doing, in itself, but tempting to in- 
numerable concealments and shams. We 
perform amazing feats of engineering 
construction and conceal the means by 
which they are effected. The Greeks pre- 


ferred to attempt no form, no plan, no 
construction, which they could not carry 
out by the most simple and effective 
means. Their walls were solid walls of 
savared stone; all the processes of con- 
struction stand revealed, though never 
ostentatiously displayed, in every Greek 
work. In this frank expression of con- 
struction Greek architecture stands almost 
on a par with that of the Middle Ages 
in Western Europe. But it is more sim- 
ple and direct ; less aspiring, less complex 
in what it seeks to accomplish, it is more 
universally successful in accomplishing 
its ends and betrays none of those experi- 
mentations, hesitancies and failures which 
so abound in the work of medizval 
builders. 


REFINEMENT 


This is the crowning perfection of the 
Greek work. It is a trite but just observa- 
tion that “the Greeks built like Titans and 
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finished their work like jewelers.” Their 
standard of performance was nothing 
else than the standard of perfection. 
Towards this they pressed as far as it was 
in their power to go. Not size, not splen- 
dor, not display was their goal, but the 
highest attainable beauty in detail and ex- 
ecution. The stylobate or platform on 
which the temple was to stand was con- 
structed with as much care as the cornice 
Every apparently straight line was given 
an almost imperceptible curve to counter- 
act the apparent weakness and rigidity of 
absolute straightness. Seemingly vertical 
surfaces were made to incline slightly in- 
ward or outward, with a like purpose in 
view. Every moulding and detail was cut 
with the precision and fineness of a cameo. 
When the Germans attempted, some thirty 
years since, to restore the north porch of 
the Erechtherm, the greater part of their 
funds, which they had expected would 
suffice for the whole enterprise, were used 
up in the effort to produce two or three 
new capitals equal in execution to the 
originals of the other columns still intact. 
The blocks forming the architraves of the 
Propylea at Athens are huge pieces of 
marble weighing eight or ten tons each; 
they are executed with a delicacy and pre- 
cision such as one might look for in an 
alabaster shrine or a marble altar piece. 
The result of this extraordinary scrup- 
ulosity and refinement of execution, be- 
stowed upon buildings of large scale and 
simple design, is not, as one might expect, 
an impression of wasted effort, but rather 
one of a singular distinction and dignity. 
Such perfection would indeed be wasted 
on anything less noble and simple than 
these superb Greek creations: for be it 
noted that it is this very simplicity of de- 
sign that best exhibits such perfection of 
detail. Were the design complex and the 
decoration crowded and ccafused, these 
refinements of workmanship would make 
no appeal to the eye because attention 
would be diverted from them by the mul- 
tiplicity of the details. 


113 
PROPORTION 

By proportion is meant not merely the 

ratio between the dimensions of different 


parts, though this is most important; but 
also the entire handling of mass, light and 





PLAN 


OF THE PARTHENON 


An absolutely simple plan carried out with final 
perfection of execution. 


shade, and decorative detail : everything in 
the design regarding which one can say 
either “too much, too little,” or “too large, 
too small ;” all that makes the rhythm and 
movement of the design. In all Greek 
work of the finer periods the study of 
proportion must have taken a most impor- 
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tant place in the work of design. Not 
merely the relation of height to diameter 
of the columns, their distance apart, the 
relative number in front and on the flank, 
and the dimensions of each member of the 
entablature, were planned with scrupulous 
care for the final effect: the amount of 
projection of the capitals, the depth and 
curvature of the channelings, the amount 
and character of the mouldings, ornaments 
and painted decorations, and innumerable 





SYSTEM OF CONSTRUCTION OF THE PAR- 
THENON (LAMBERT) 
Showing elementary simplicity of principle, car- 


ried out with final perfection of refinement 
and detail. 


other matters of detail were studied with a 
devoted care which reveals the artistic 
sensitiveness of the designers and their 
constant effort to let nothing appear either 
too large or too small for the place, either 
too sparse or too crowded, either redun- 
dant or inadequate. 


RESTRAINT 
Even more remarkable than the careful 
proportions of dimensions, features and 
details is the restraint, the self-control 


which appears in all the Greek architec- 
ture. The artist who designed the ex- 
quisite carved ornaments of the Erech- 
theum employed them with very sparing 
hand. Stripped of its sculpture, the Par- 
thenon is almost destitute of ornament. 
The Greek architects, gifted with great 
powers of original design and of finished 
execution, long contented themselves with 
the simple forms of the Doric style, later 
adding to their resources the more ornate 
Tonic, but never apparently caring to vary 
these two types except in matters of minor 
detail. They were undoubtedly familiar 
with the arch, but consistently and persis- 
tently refused to employ it in their monu- 
ments. Though they never hesitated to use 
stones of immense size in construction, 
and built a few temples of impressive 
dimensions, they never attempted to pro- 
dvce the effect of sublimity by great lofti- 
ness or by vast interior spaces. Possessed 
of a remarkable independence and origin- 
ality of mind, they reverently observed 
tradition and precedent through century 
after century, devoting themselves to the 
perfecting of the traditional details of the 
two styles they employed. Such ventures 
in innovation as the so-called Corinthian 
orders of the Choragic Monument of 
Lysicrates, the “Tower of the Winds” or 
Clepsydra, and the Propylza of Eleusis, 
belong to the period of decline and to 
buildings of small or moderate dimen- 
sions. In the finer works refinement and 
perfection, not sumptuous magnificence or 
splendor, are the goal the designers evi- 
dently sought. 


Now these limitations and restrictions 
in Greek architecture were for the most 
part intentional, and it is to them that the 
Greek monuments owe much of their im- 
pressiveness. One feels that the designer 
did not do or say all that he was capable 
of ; that he was greater than his problem ; 
and there results a singular impression of 
reserve strength. The orator who rants 
is not truly eloquent: it is the speaker 
who makes one feel that he has abundant 
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RUINS OF THE PROPYLZA, ATHENS 


The Propylea was the gateway to the Acropolis, and was flanked by wings serving as a 
picture. gallery, treasury, etc. 


powers of expression still in reserve that 
sways his audience. The abuse of super- 
latives weakens instead of strengthening 
a literary production. The extravagantly 
minute and multitudinous ornament of a 
Brahmin temple amazes the spectator, but 
leaves him cold. The vision of the Par- 
thenon in its ruins, or of the little temple 
of Nike on the Acropolis at Athens, 
haunts one for years who has stood before 
it. Greek buildings exemplify the quality 
of repose in the highest degree: they are 
complete, perfect, finished, final. There is 
no straining after effect ; they possess the 
perfection which could come only from 
the concentration of study and thought by 
successive generations of designers upon 
the same problem. Constant innovation 
produces variety but does not lead to per- 
fection. 


THE LESSON FOR MODERN TIMES 

The architects of today can learn much 
from their Greek predecessors, but not, as 
was once thought, by seeking to copy or 
even imitate their works. The monu- 
ments of Greek architecture could not 
have been produced in our age or under 
conditions like ours. The forces that con- 
trol our life are not those that moulded 
Greek art, and could not be. The Greek 
mythology and religion which inspired the 
old artists have passed away. Our age is 
infinitely more complex and_ infinitely 
richer and better than that of Pericles. To 
throw away our steel and brick and con- 
crete because the Greeks used Pentelic 
marble in the Parthenon; to refuse to 
erect tall office-buildings because the 
Erechtheum was only about forty-five 
feet high; to build only rude dwellings 
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because the Athenians lived mostly in the 


open air and lavished all their wealth on a 
few civic buildings, would be equally ab- 
To reject all our 
superb inheritance in the art-forms of past 
ages and confine ourselves to the Doric 
and Ionic orders as used in the Greek 
temples—as the Greek revivalists of the 
early nineteenth century wished to do— 


surd and impossible. 


would be consummate folly, were it pos- 
sible. 
architecture, the triglyphs and mutules, 
the pediments filled with sculpture, were 


The columns and flutings of Greek 


the results, not the causes of Greek ex- 
cellence in architectural design. It is a 


curious inversion of correct reasoning 


to imagine that we can attain the qualities 
that make up that excellence by copy- 


DETAIL 


FROM PROPYL.EA RUINS 


Showing beauty and perfection of masonry of 
large blocks, both of the coarse “poros” 
stone and of the Pentelic marble. 


ing or imitating the forms in which 
these qualities found expression. It is 
like arguing that a boor can become 
a gentleman by clothes 
copied from 


dressing in 
those of a_ gentleman. 
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The forms of Greek architecture are in 
general unsuited to our conditions, clim- 
ate, materials, systems of construction 
and habits of life. Certain details may 
now and then be found applicable to our 
purposes, but their adoption does not by 
any means impart to a design the qualities 
which their originals displayed. 

The message of Greek architecture to us 
is therefore a teaching as to principles, not 
outward forms. The first and most em- 
phatic lesson is that of the value of sim- 
plicity and restraint. There is constant 
temptation to ostentation and display in 
The com- 
monest fault in the work of young archi- 
tects and often of older ones is to overdo; 
to multiply features, to crowd decoration, 


all our complex modern life. 


to elaborate and enrich to the utmost. It 
it the easiest way to produce showy re- 
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sults. To adopt a simple scheme, and 
study and restudy it, refining its propor- 
tions, purifying its details and seeking 
after that highest kind of esthetic excel- 
lence which comes from perfect relations 
between all parts of the design, and re- 
finement in all the details down to the 
smallest—this sort of design requires 
more time, thought, care and study than 
many architects are willing to bestow; 
more than most architects can afford to 
give even when they would like to do 
it. Clients are in a hurry to get their work 
done, and the contract, once signed, stands 
between the architect and any further 
refining of his design. Yet there is no 
doubt that we of the architectural pro- 
fession often fail to profit by this lesson 
even within the measure of our oppor- 
tunity. Simplicity and restraint are not 
beyond the possibilities of modern practice 
if only the designer’s heart be set upon 
them. And the lesson is one which our 
clients also will do well to heed. The 
popular taste is in great need of educa- 
tion in this direction. Americans as a 
nation are unduly fond of display; we 
prefer what is elaborate and pretentious to 
what is quiet and refined. With the dis- 
semination of sounder principles through 
a wider and more thorough knowledge we 
may hope for a gradual change for the 
better. 

Another lesson which Greek architec- 
ture teaches us is the value of concentra- 
tion, to which allusion has already been 
made. All the resources of Attica in the 
day of her greatest wealth, not only in 
money but in artists, were concentrated 
upon a few buildings on the Acropolis at 
Athens. It is the wide dispersion of 
our energies and resources upon so vast 
a number and variety of buildings and in 
such constantly changing styles that ac- 
counts in large measure for the restless- 
ness and crudity of much of our work. 
Now it is true that we cannot change 
those conditions of our age to which its 
complexity and rapid changefulness are 


due. But it is possible at least so to 
direct individual effort as to avoid need- 
less variation and change. the architect 
who is forever experimenting with new 
solutions of the same problem, and seek- 


.ing ever novel forms and combinations, 


will never perfect any of them. One 
reason why we keep coming back to the 
old classic orders and details, after our 
excursions and experiments with other 
styles, is because these details have been 
worked out, refined, perfected and 
polished by successive generations of de- 
signers, so that by their use we can de- 
vote ourselves to refinements which would 
be out of the question were the chief atten- 
tion devoted to inventing wholly novel 
combinations. 

Thus we are brought to the next great 
lesson of the message—that not novelty 
but beauty is the essential virtue of good 
architecture. The Greeks were the most 
original of nations, but Greek architects 
were content to use the Doric style for 
five hundred years because of its severe 
beauty and perfect suitability for their 
purposes, and during that entire period 
not a single new feature was added to it, 
but every feature was successively im- 
proved very nearly to absolute final per- 
fection. In the sixth century B. c. the 
Greeks began to use also the Ionic style 
for certain buildings, and this style, be- 
cause of its inherent elegance, was em- 
ployed for four hundred years with no 
essential change, though with more vari- 
ety of detail than in the Doric. All the 
great masterpieces of Greek architecture 
are in one or the other of these two styles 
except two or three in which the two are 
combined. The modern craving for 
novelty, for so-called “originality,” by 
which is meant the ignoring of precedent, 
is directly hostile to perfection of design. 
The rapid changing of requirements and 
conditions in modern architecture in it- 
self compels quite enough innovation in 
design, and our problem should be rather 
to resist than to aggravate this tendency. 
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rEMPLE OF NIKE APTEROS (WINGLESS VICTORY), ATHENS 


this diminutive shrine illustrates beauty of proportion and adaptation of the scale of all 
parts to the small size of the building. 
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ANTHOMION BAND FROM THE ERLCHTHEUM 


The most elaborate and beautiful example of Greek carved ornament 


The perfection of architectural beauty is 
incompatible with incessant innovation. 
The Greek ruins have bequeathed to us 
a further message as to the value of 
sound construction. There is, it is true, 
a fundamental difference in the point of 
view and the ideals of Greek and of mod- 
ern construction which cannot be ignored. 
Modern engineering seeks to reduce the 
masses of each part of a.structure to the 
smallest dimensions compatible with per- 
fect safety. The ideal aimed at is econ- 
omy of material and of space. This is in 
most cases absolutely necessary under 
Greek ideal of 
construction on the other hand demanded 
excessive strength. Massiveness with re- 
finement marks all the Greek temples and 
gates. It is only in the rarest instances, 
chiefly in purely monumental or decor- 
ative work, that the modern architect can 
allow himself the luxury of redundant 


modern conditions. The 


massiveness. But on the other hand he 
can avoid pushing the economy of ma- 
terial to extremes. As between putting 
ten thousand dollars into extra ornaments, 
and putting it into thicker walls or piers, 
the balance should in nine cases out of 
ten incline towards the thicker walls. And 
quite apart from any mere question of 
mass, the scrupulous care with which 
the mortarless walls and columns of the 
Greeks were built is a standing object les- 
son to this hurrying and display-loving 
age. It is worth while to build with 
minute care even the hidden parts of a 
building. Fortunately there are those who 
have learned this lesson, and we have 
many, both architects and builders as well 
as engineers, who delight in sound, 
thorough and careful construction. 
Finally we should take to heart the 
message from the Greek temples of the 
value of sculpture as an adjunct to archi- 
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tecture. The Parthenon despoiled of its 
sculpture is beautiful, but it is a mere 
wreck of its former beauty. To the Greek 
Doric temple the sculpture was as essen- 
tial an element of beauty as the columns 
Really fine decorative sculpture gives to 
a noble building a life and dignity which 
nothing else can impart. We are only 
beginning to learn this lesson in America 
today; but we cannot hope to produce 
national monuments worthy of our wealth, 
our abounding vitality, our intellectual at- 
tainments and our political freedom, with- 
out the help of worthy sculpture. The 
two arts should go hand in hand. The 
noblest adornment a great building can 
have is statuary from the chisel of an in- 


spired artist. We shall learn this in time. 

Many of these teachings are reénforced 
by the architecture of other lands and 
ages than the Greeks. Other styles have 
other messages also, which the Greek 
monuments could never have given us. 
Greek architecture had its manifest limi- 
tations. Its field was narrow; its high 
perfection was confined to one or at most 
two types of building. Its products were 
not miraculous; they were the work of 
human beings who were extraordinary 
only in the keenness of their esthetic 
perceptions and faculties. Otherwise we 
could learn but little from them. They 
were human works, and therefore we can 
study them both with delight and profit. 


The Influence of the Classics on American 


Literature 


By Paul Shorey 


Professor of Greel: in the University of Chicago. 


LASSICAL education began in 
_ antiquity. The earliest school 

book of Rome was the translation 
of the Odyssey into rude Saturmian 
verse by Livius Andronicus. And all 
Roman literature is an imitation or adap- 
tation of Greek models. The works of 
Horace and Cicero and Virgil became 
grimy school books within a generation of 
their death. And for the next four hun- 
dred years every educated man employed 
their phrases as we quote tags of Shake- 
speare or Bible texts. This indissoluble 
association of literature and education 
with the old polytheistic religions caused 
much searching of hearts among the early 
Christians. The dream of Saint Jerome 
is well known. When he knocked at the 
gates of heaven and craved admission as 
a Christian the answer came back in tones 


of thunder: “You are not a Christian, you 
are a Ciceronian.” And though he pro- 
tests that he has not looked at his old 
school authors for fifteen years, his sus- 
picious familiarity with their contents 
seems to bear out the testimony of a 
friend who thought he detected a copy of 
Plato in the saint’s Gladstone bag. If you 
feed your young lions on raw flesh, says 
George Eliot (in substance) speaking of 
the Oxford education of English clergy- 
men, they may not take kindly to milk 
when they are grown up. Zealots ad- 
vocated the complete renunciation of 
classical culture and the creation out of 
hand of an entirely new Christian liter- 
ature. But the more liberal argued that 
to turn to Christian uses the thoughts and 
images of the great pagan writers was a 
legitimate spoiling of the Egyptians. Or, 
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to put it less harshly, Plato, Sophocles, 
Cicero could be regarded in respect of 
their noblest thoughts as school masters 
unto Christ, and in all the rest as mere 
text-books of rhetoric and poetics. This 
became the settled policy of the church; 
and so began that strange literary blend- 
ing of pagan and Christian imagery that 
strikes the English reader in Chaucer and 
Milton and that finds its most naive ex- 
pression, as Lowell observes, in the alter- 
nating scenes of the twelfth canto of 
Dante’s Purgatory and in his startling 


“Jove supreme, who upon earth for us was 
crucified.” 


Though literature is constantly renewed 
in so far as it embodies the developing life 
of humanity, yet there are three or four 
fundamental questions which, fully an- 
swered, would go far toward describing 
and classifying the production of any 
given generation of men since the fall of 
the Roman empire. What was their con- 
ception of Christianity? How did they 
feel and interpret nature? What science 
did they possess? And lastly, the ques- 
tion with which we are concerned: What 
was their knowledge and appreciation of 
classical antiquity? The. relative signifi- 
cance of this last question will doubtless 
tend to diminish as our intellectual wealth 
accumulates. The literature of the Mid- 
dle Ages, of the Renaissance, and of Eliza- 
bethan England cannot be understood at 
all without constant reference to the 
classical sources of inspiration. 

The so-called classical writers of the 
French seventeenth and the English eight- 
eenth century still demand for their 
scholarly interpretation a familiarity with 
the poetic diction, the urbane wisdom of 
life, the satire and the literary criticism of 
the Latin authors from Horace to Juvenal, 
from Cicero to Tacitus on whom they are 
modeled and whom they quote and para- 
phrase without warning. They all act on 
the principles avowed by Fielding in “Tom 
Jones”: “The ancients may be considered 
as a rich common whereon every person 
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who hath the smallest tenement in Par- 
nassus has the right to fatten his muse.” 
The critic who forgets this is liable to 
cite as “so characteristic” of the man or 
his time, some high sentence of Seneca, 
some satiric touch of Juvenal, some liter- 
ary precept of Horace’s “Ars Poetica,” 
some declamation out of Lucian, some epi- 
gram of Martial. Thus, to take a trifling 
illustration from American literature, the 
line from an elegy of the early poet Urian 
Oakes, “Great griefs are tongue-tied when 
the lesser speak,” extolled by historians of 
literature “as having reached the high- 
est point touched by American poetry 
during his era,” is a direct translation of 
Seneca’s “curae leves loquuntur, ingentes 
stupent.” 

All this is being gradually changed by 
the expansion of five or six great mod- 
ern literatures, the progress of science, 
the triumph of invention. The world of 
thought and education is too large and 
many-sided now to be dominated by any 
one influence whatever its intrinsic charm 
or historic prestige. Nevertheless the 
Greeks and Romans have been too much 
studied by writers who make us what 
we are for us to forget them altogether. 
The great English poets of the Victorian 
age, Browning, Arnold, Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, have been finer and more apprecia- 
tive, if less erudite, scholars than their 
predecessors, Shelley, Gray, Miiton, Spen- 
ser. Much of their charm is lost, much of 
their meaning missed by those who over- 
look the place held in their work not merely 
by that beautiful mythology of Greece 
which Keatshoped he had “not touched in 
too late a day and dulled its brightness,’ 
but by the actual translation, imitation, 
adaptation or allusive citation of particu- 
lar passages in the classics. And on the 
other hand it is impossible to measure the 
effect on the best modern thought of the 
renewed critical study of Plato and Aris- 
totle in Germany, of the retention of Aris- 
totle’s “Ethics” and-Plato’s “Republic” 
as text books in the English universities, 
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and of the wide diffusion of Jowett’s 
translations. 

We cannot expect this old-world tra- 
dition to operate with undiminished force 
Our 
literature has received the classical influ- 
ence indirectly from that of England of 
which vntil recently it has been a pro- 
vincial off-shoot. The old-fashioned 
classical curriculum, though a more 
virile discipline of taste and intelligence 
than the present indiscriminating election 
of entertaining lecture courses, rarely 
formed either philological specialists, or 
literary scholars of the English type who 
in the words of Macavlay’s definition, 
“read Plato with their feet on the fender.” 
Many of our greatest writers as Whittier 
and Hawthorne either missed this class- 
ical education or remained unaffected by 
it. Nevertheless our theme is by no 
means the chapter on snakes in Iceland 
or Ireland, and, without exaggerating its 


in our young and lusty America. 


scope, we may hope to find some sugges- 
tions of interest and profit in a rapid 
survey of American literature from this 
neglected point of view. 

The earliest American book was 
Sandys’ translation of Ovid’s “Metamor- 
phoses,” the last ten books of which were 
written at Jamestown, but published at 
London in 1626. Ten years later the 
foundation of Harvard College trans- 
planted to America the scholarship of 
seventeenth century England. The Puri- 
tan divines all acquired at Harvard or 
Yale enough erudition to amaze or edify 
their congregations, and the most of them 
could on occasion indite a Latin epistle 
or epitaph or compose a copy of Latin 
verses. Cotton Mather at twelve had read 
“Cicero, Terence, Ovid, and Virgil and 
the Greek Testament, and entered upon 
Socrates (Plato?), Homer, and the He- 
brew Grammar.” And even the later 
precocity of John Stuart Mill was sur- 
passed by Judge John Trumbull, author 
of “McFingal,” who at the age of seven 
triumphantly passed his admission exam- 
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ination to Yale seated on the lap of Dr. 
Emmons. The high water mark of this 
colonial scholarship was the publication 
in 1761 by Harvard scholars of a volume 
of Greek and Latin verses entitled Pietas 
et Gratulatio—i.e., pious regrets for the 
death of George the Second, and con- 
gratulations to George the Third upon his 
accession to the throne. Its greatest 
praise is that it is no worse than the class- 
ical effusions provoked in England by 
the same melancholy yet auspicious oc- 
casion. Nearly a hundred years before, 
the Pennsylvania German, Daniel Pas- 
torivs, had written a Latin ode to pos- 
teritv—a letter which, to borrow Vol- 
taire’s epigram, would hardly have 
reached its address had not Whittier 
translated a part of it as an introduction 
to his “Pennsylvania Pilgrim.” 

With svch examples in high quarters 
our early literature abounds in allusions 
to what Freneau, the poet of the Revolu- 
tion, who loves to display his classical 
knowledge styles “Latin lore and heathen 
Greek.” 

Down to 1860 at least no oration was 
complete without a tag of Cicero or Vir- 
gil. Every versifier turned an ode of 
Horace into English. Every poetess was 
like Anne Bradstreet a tenth muse or a 
Sappho. And the authors of the “Con- 
quest of Canaan” (the epic, not the recent 
novel!) and the “Columbiad” were known 
as Homeric Dwight and Virgilian Barlow. 

Colonial literature is of interest only to 
specialists. To provide a framework for 
the nineteenth century authors we may 
enumerate in advance the chief succeeding 
fashions or epochs of classical study. 

The French Revolution with its rhe- 
torical abuse of Plutarchan examples con- 
firmed ovr colonial and oratorical ped- 
antry of classical allusion. The culmina- 
tion of this tendency was the emptying of 
the classical dictionary upon the Map of 
Western New York by the Surveyor of 
the State, who received an unenviable 
immortality in the satirical Ode to Simeon 
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De Witt published in the New York 
Evening Post in 1819. <A happier in- 
spiration was the Greek war of inde- 
pendence which provoked eloquent ora- 
tions from Everett and Webster, moved 
Bryant and Whittier to burning denuncia- 
tions of the massacres of Chios, and 
inspired Fitz Greene Halleck’s “Marco 
Bozzaris,” the favorite declamation of the 
impassioned school-boy. Meanwhile the 
scholastic study of the classics which 
had somewhat declined from colonial 
standards began to revive under the influ- 
ence of Everett who had studied in Ger- 
many, of Felton the friend of Longfellow, 
of Anthon whose classical dictionary 
marked a considerable advance on the 
Lempriere used by Keats, and whose 
copious text-books did much to diffuse 
sound knowledge. From the middle of 
the century America possessed in Good- 
win and Gildersleeve scholars of inter- 
national reputation. The university de- 
velopment of the past thirty years, though 
it has given us no names of commanding 
eminence, has definitely emancipated us 
from inferior and provincial ideals. The 
classics may cease to be the staple of col- 
legiate training for all educated men. But 
in our larger colleges those who continue 
to teach and study them will henceforth 
measure themselves by the highest stand- 
ards of Germany or England, and this 
in turn will tend to replace the old- 
fashioned superficial pedantry of our early 
literature by a finer appreciation of true 
values. 

After these preliminary generalizations 
the study of our subject becomes 
of necessity a catalogue of details. 
We wish to observe what was in 
fact the classical knowledge of the 
great writers of the century, and to 
illustrate by particular examples the kind 
of literary use they made of it. For this 
purpose the chief writers to be considered 
are Longfellow, Bryant, Poe, Emerson, 
and Lowell. There is little if anything 
worth the gleaning in Irving, Drake, 


Cooper, Willis, Whittier, or Hawthorne. 
Their classical education was too slight, or 
their genius was too romantic or Ameri- 
can to retain the impression. Haw- 
thorne’s “Tanglewood Tales” and “Won- 
der Book” have introduced many a boy 
to the fairy world of Greek mythology. 
But they were composed hastily from 
secondary sources, and are romantic not 
classical in spirit. His “Marble Faun,” 
though its opening scene is laid in the 
Capitoline Museum of ancient sculpture, 
is steeped in the sentiment of medieval 
and Christian not of pagan Rome. 

Passing mention may be made of 
Cranch’s translation of the Aéneid; of 
Saxe’s witty burlesques of Ovid (“Dan 
Phaethon, so the histories run, was a jolly 
young chap and a son of the sun”) and 
his paraphrases of Martial’s epigrams. 
Lyttle’s popular “Cleopatra” is inspired by 
Shakespeare’s “I am dying Aegypt dy- 
ing,” rather than by the classics. There 
would be slight profit in dwelling on such 
forgotten masterpieces as Dabney’s “Ari- 
adne to Theseus” or Mrs. Lewis’ once 
famous “Sappho of Lesbos” which went 
through seven editions and was played at 
Athens in modern Greek. It will be better 
to devote our space to the names that 
really count. 

Longfellow received the usual classical 
education, but his studies as professor of 
modern languages are the dominant in- 
fluence in his poetry. “Cut Germany out 
of his volume and you cut out nearly 
half,” says Professor Nichol truly. And 
if you take away in addition Dante, the 
Scandinavian and Spanish poets, and 
American or Indian legends, the portion 
left for the classics seems small indeed. 
Much even of Chaucer’s “Canterbury 
Tales” come indirectly from the ancients, 


-and in Morris’ “Earthly Paradise” Greek 


legends alternate with Teutonic sagas and 
medieval tales. But not one of the “Tales 
of a Wayside Inn” is classic. Nevertheless 
the classical influence is felt as a distinct 
though minor note throughout Longfel- 
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low’s work. The beautiful “Hymn to the 
Night,” for example, aptly illustrates the 
fact that many of the finest passages of 
modern poetry are literally mosaics of 
classical gems : 

I breathe this 


“Peace! Peace! Orestes-like 


prayer! 

Descend with broad-winged flight, 

The welcome, the thrice prayed for, the most 
fair, 

The best-beloved night!” 

The first two lines are taken from the 
prayer of Electra in Euripides’ “Orestes,” 
line 176, that sleep may descend upon her 
brother frenzied by remorse for the mur- 
der of their mother. The last two are 
from Homer’s Iliad, 8.487. “Against the 
Trojans’ will daylight departed, but wel- 
come, thrice prayed for, to the Achaians 
came down the murky night.” Similarly 
the close of Tennyson’s “Teiresias” is 
woven out of a fragment of Pindar’s 
dirges and a passage of the eleventh book 
of the Odyssey. This does not mean that 
the poetry is mere mechanical patchwork. 
The far-fetched classical citations blend in 
a new imaginative unity because they have 
long dwelt together in the modern poet’s 
loving remembrance. 

More explicit and moralizing in manner 
is the use of the prayer of Ajax in the 
“Goblet of Life.” 


“The prayer of Ajax was for light; 
Through all that dark and desperate fight, 
The blackness of that noonday night, 
He asked but the return of sight, 

To see his foeman’s face. 
Let our unceasing earnest prayer 


Be, too, for light,” ete. 
In Iliad 17.645 Ajax prays: “O Father 
Zeus, deliver thou the sons of the 


Achaians from the darkness, and make 
clear sky and vouchsafe sight unto our 
eyes. In the light be it that thou slayest 
us, since it is thy good pleasure that we 
die.” 

The Ship of State is the expansion of a 
classical motif first used in an ode of 
Alczus, repeated by Horace (Odes I, 14) 
and studied by William Everett in the 
Atlantic Monthly, 1895. 

The line in Evangeline, 


of the Classics 

“Brought back the evening star to the skies 
and the herds to the homestead.” 

takes us back to a fragment of Sappho 

to which Tennyson refers in “Locksley 

Hall Sixty Years After” thus: 


“Hesper whom the poet called the bringer 
home of all good things.” 
and which Byron expands in 


Juan,” III, CVI. 
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“Oh Hesperus! Thou bringest all good things.” 

But could not Longfellow think of 
the evening star without being reminded 
of the classics, it will be asked? Appar- 
ently not. In “Chrysaor,” which in the 
first edition was called “The Evening 
Star,” it recalls to him the legend of 
Chrysaor, him of the golden sword who 
loved Callirrhoe (fair flowing) daughter 
of Oceanus. 

The “Prometheus” of A®schylus has 
always been read in our colleges and every 
poet has his interpretation of the allegory. 
To Longfellow : 

“All is but a symbol painted of the Poet, 
Prophet, Seer.” 

So Enceladus the giant whom Virgil 
describes as lying under Mt. A®tna is a 
symbol of Italy oppressed by tyrants. 
“The Masque of Pandora” deals with the 
legend told by Hesiod of the beautiful 
woman fashioned by Hephzstus and en- 
dowed by the gods with all gifts, whom 
Prometheus warily refuses but Epi- 
metheus (after-thought) lightly takes 
into his home where she opens the mys- 
terious chest from which all evils dis- 
perse themselves through the world 
leaving hope alone behind. Longfellow 
reads modern but not very profound or 
consistent meanings into the tale. The 
poem abounds in mythological allusions 
the explanation of which would demand 
a commentary. But beyond a few vague 
imitations of A©schylus there is little trace 
of direct study of the classics. The line, 
“Whom the gods would destroy they first made 

mad,” 
recalls a famous Latin proverb the sug- 
gestion of which in the Greek drama has 
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been shown by Sir Richard Jebb in a not 
on line 622 of Sophocles’ “A.ntigone.” The 
Eumenides at the close sing a song sug- 
gested by but very different from their 
dreadful chant in the play of A=schylus 
that bears their name. 

The volume entitled “Ultima Thule” is 
introduced by a quotation from the thirty- 
first ode of the first book of Horace which 
Austin Dobson thus paraphrases in a 
graceful complimentary address to the 
venerable poet : 

“Not to be tuneless in old age, 
Ah surely blest his pilgrimage,” etc. 

“Kéramos” has a pretty description of 

the Greek vases in Italian museums: 


“Those the faithful earth restores, 
Near some Apulian town concealed, 
In vineyard or in harvest field. 


Figures that almost move and speak 
And buried amid mould and weeds, 
Still in their attitudes attest 

The presence of the graceful Greek ;— 
Achilles in his armor dressed, 

Alcides with the Cretan bull, 

And Aphrodite with her boy, 

Or lovely Helena of Troy, 

Still living and still beautiful.” 

The poem written for the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the class of 1828 at Bowdoin is 
replete with pleasant but not very recon- 
dite classical allusions, beginning 

“‘O Cesar, we who are about to die 
Salute you!’ was the gladiators’ cry.” 
The reference to Sallust in “Jugurtha” 
“How cold are thy baths, Apollo,” 
is rather frigid and far-fetched. More 
pleasing is the allusion to Horace (Odes 
1.31.8) in “Monte Cassino :” 

“The Liris, nurse of rushes and of reeds, 

The river taciturn of classic song.” 

The rhymed Latin of the song of the 
bells in the “Golden Legend” reminds us 
of Tennyson’s experiments in “Harold,” 
and of Schopenhauer’s saying that when 
the stately Latin chooses to assume the 
cap and bells she wears them with a grace 
which her younger sisters cannot attain. 

In the sonnet to “Sleep” the lines, 

“Ah, with what subtle meaning did the Greek 


Call thee the lesser mystery at the feast 
Whereof the greater mystery is death.” 


refer to an anecdote told by Plutarch in 
his consolation addressed to Apollonius. 
Among the translations, which include 
renderings of Virgil and Ovid, is a poem 
entitled “A Quiet Life” which ends: 


“How wretched is the man, with honors 
crowned, 

Who, having not the one thing needful found, 

Dies, known to all, but to himself unknown.” 


The last words are a version of Seneca’s 
“Thyestes,” line 390. 
Longfellow’s “Evangeline” is pastoral 
rather than epic in tone and draws its in- 
spiration more from Goethe’s “Hermann 
and Dorothea” than from the Iliad. The 
use of the English hexameter was sug- 
gested by some translations of Homer re- 
cently published in that meter in Black- 
woods. Longfellow tries other experi- 
ments in the measure in imitation of 
Goethe and Schiller, or as he himself play- 
fully says under the classic influence of 
President Felton sometime professor of 
Greek to whom he dedicates a beautiful 
sonnet in “Three Friends.” Matthew 
Arnold’s famous “Lectures on Translat- 
ing Homer” made the fitness of the Eng- 
lish hexameter for the purpose a theme of 
debate. The result of the discussion is 
very simple. Longfellow’s hexameter 
is a pleasing rhythm for his purpose, but 
does not quite satisfy the ear attuned to 
the classical meter. There is a deficiency 
of words at once polysyllabic and poetic, 
and of true spondees or feet composed of 
two really long or heavy syllables. Kings- 
ley in his “Andromeda” and other ex- 
periments achieved true spondees as: 
“Shining a snow-white cross on the dark-green 
walls of the sea-cliff” 

or his 

“Lingered in rose-red rays on the peaks of 
Ionian mountains.” 

But Longfellow’s spondees are not in- 
trinsically long but only made so by the 
rhythm as in 


“Let us go to the Mission for there good 
tidings await us,” 


or 


“On this mat by my side, where now the 
maiden reposes,” 
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This point Poe illustrates by some very 
amusing specimen hexameters satirizing 
Professor Felton and the Cambridge 
“Pundits :” 

“Do tell! when may we hope to make men 
of sense out of the pundits 

Born and brought up with their snouts deep 
down in the mud of the Frog-pond? 

Why ask? Who ever yet saw money made out 
of a fat old 

Jew or downright upright nutmegs out of a 
pine-knot.” 

The absurdity of these verses should 
not blind us to the fact that in the main 
question of meter Poe was right. Lowell 
in the “Fable for Critics” alludes to Poe 
as one, : 

“Who talks like a book of iambs and pent- 
ameters 

In a way to make people of common sense 
damn meters.” 

But, as Poe caustically replied, the appeal 

to common sense in such a case is an ap- 

peal to ignorance. Longfellow’s only re- 

venge was to write in his Journal: 

“In hexameter sings serenely a Harvard 
professor, 

In pentameter him damns censorious Poe.” 

Aside from the meter there is little 
Homeric coloring in “Evangeline.” The 
two characteristic features of Homeric 
style the standing epithet (white milk, 
swift-footed Achilles, etc.) and the long 
simile based on a slight point of resem- 
blance are lacking. ‘When Menelaos is 
wounded the red blood on the ivory skin 
suggests to Homer this comparison: 

“As when some woman of Mzonia or Karia 
staineth ivory with purple, to make a cheek- 
piece for a horse, and it is laid up in the treasure 
chamber, and many a horseman prayeth for it 
to wear; but it is laid up to be a king’s boast, 
alike an adornment for his horse and a glory 
for his charioteer ; even in such wise, Menelaos, 
were thy shapely thighs stained with blood.” 

(Butcher and Lang.) 

Imitating this Homeric mannerism 
Matthew Arnold in “Sohrab and Rustum” 
writes : 

“Then, with weak hasty fingers, Sohrab loosed 
His belt, and near the shoulder bared his arm, 
And showed a sign in faint vermilion points 
Prick d; as a cunning workman in Pekin 
Pricks with vermilion some clear porcelain 


vase, 
An Emperor’s gift—at early morn he paints, 
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And all day long, and, when night comes, the 
lamp 

Lights up his studious forehead and thin 
hands— 


So delicately prick’d the sign appear’d 
On Sohrab’s arm,” etc. 

There is nothing of this conscious and 
almost pedantic imitation of Homer in 
Longfellow. At the crisis of the action 
when. the decree of banishment is com- 
municated to the Acadians he introduces 
two long and broadly epic similes. But 
most of his images are short vivid com- 
parisons filling out the second half of the 
line : 

“When she had passed it seemed as the ceasing 
of exquisite music.” 

Clough in his “Bothie of Tober-Na- 
Vuolich” copies the Homeric standing 
epithet and the repeated formula, as Nor- 
ris does in his prose “Epic of Wheat.” 
But Longfellow perhaps felt that a man- 
nerism suited to a serio-comic poem would 
seem quaint or affected in his simple pa- 
thetic tale. At any rate he does not use 
it. Only in “Miles Standish” he some- 
times repeats a formula in Homeric 
fashion as, 


“Nothing was heard in the room but the hurry- 
ing pen of the stripling,” 


or 
“Hobomok friend of the white man.” 
There is little bookishness of any kind 
in Bryant. He received the usual classical 
education. His early poem on “The Ages” 
tells in apparent imitation of Shelley how 
virtue “flew to Greece when liberty 
awoke.” Elsewhere he denounces the 
massacres of Scio, and sees in a beautiful 


Greek boy 


“A shoot of that old vine that made 
The nations silent in its shade.” 


“Thanatopsis” has little of Greek but 
the name, apparently coined by Bryant to 
mean “a view of death.” His version of a 
fragment of Simonides, the beautiful 
lullaby of Danae in the floating chest to 
her infant Perseus is executed in the con- 
ventional eighteenth century manner and 
introduces a moon which is not “up” in 
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the original.. The translation of Homer 
undertaken by request and with misgiving 
as an occupation for old age is pleasantly 
written in smooth facile blank verse. It 
evinces no intimate knowledge of the 
Greek language or delicate appreciation 
of the Homeric genius. It is perhaps 
more successful with the narrative of the 
Odyssey than with the heroic grandeur 
of the Iliad. 

Poe acquired at school in England and 
at the University of Virginia a school- 
boy’s acquaintance with the classics which 
he is pleased to parade on occasion by 
quotations that range from Pindar to Cal- 
limachus. The penetrating quality of his 
mind makes all that he says suggestive. 
But the manner of his life prevented his 
attaining sound scholarship or gradually 
ripening like Lowell to maturity of 
judgment and culture. The allusions 
found, in his criticisms or in the miscel- 
laneous notes published under the title 
of “Marginalia” and “Pinikidia” are 
often derived from secondary sources and 
contain some curious blunders. Thus, in 
spite of its verse form, he repeatedly at- 
tributes to Demosthenes the line of a 
Greek comic poet which Goldsmith 
renders : 

“For he who fights and runs away 

May live to fight another day.” 
and, strange oversight in an American, 
he persistently refers to the absurdity of 
a “full chorus of Turkey’s’ in a lost play 
of Sophocles. He adopts De Quincey’s 
view of the inferiority of Greek eloquence 
affirming that “the finest Philippics of the 
Greeks would have been howled down in 
the house of Peers.” He thinks the Greek 
drama over-rated. In the simple art of 
sculpture the Greeks attained perfection. 
But tragedy is a complex art: “About the 
Antigone as about all the ancient plays, 
there seems to me a certain baldness, the 
result of inexperience in art, but which 
pedantry would force us to believe the 
result of a studied and supremely artistic 
simplicity.” Similarly despite his praise 


of the Homeric hexameter he regards the 
epic as a mistaken and superseded form 
of art. A long poem is a contradiction in 
terms. Poetic excitement cannot be sus- 
tained through twenty-four books. “The 
Raven” is about the right length for an 
ideal poem. All this and more is redeemed 
by the exquisite lines “To Helen” which 
would hardly have been written by any 
boy who had not received a “classical 
education,” and which alone are worth 
its price: 

“Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicean barks of yore 

That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 


The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 

. 
“On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


“Lo! in yon brilliant window niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand! 
The agate lamp within thy hand, 
Ah Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land!” 

There were three cities named Nicza 
in antiquity, but what specific allusion if 
any is intended in “Nicean barks” I do 
not know. “Hyacinth hair” from Odys- 
sey 6.231 is dark or clustering. In the 
first edition the last two lines of the sec- 
ond stanza run: 

“To the beauty of fair Greece 
And the grandeur of old Rome.” 

It is a pity that the transfiguring re- 
vision did not extend to the only flaw now 
left in the poem, the commonplace touch 
“thy classic face.” 

Emerson, the preacher ot self-reliance 
and American originality, was in fact the 
most bookish of writers if not of men. 
His essays are centos. He was not tech- 
nically a scholar as appears from his easy- 
going remark that he would as soon think 
of swimming Charles River when there 
was a bridge as of reading in the original 
a book that had been translated. But his 


policy of reading world books, great 
books, saves him much of the time that 
the scholar wastes upon third-rate liter- 
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ature. And the “Observations that he took 
of that star Plato” with the imperfect in- 
struments of Bohn’s translations are, al- 
lowance made for an occasional touch of 
hyperbole or mysticism, far truer than 
those of many a specialist with a German 
philological library at his back. Emer- 
son’s chief world books among the classics 
were Plato, Plutarch, the favorite of his 
favorite Montaigne, the great stoics Epicte- 
tus and Seneca, the Neo-Platonic mystics, 
and those of the Pre-Socratics who resem- 
bled them in a certain imaginative largeness 
and vagueness. “This band of grandees,” 
he says, jumbling the names somewhat in- 
congruously, “Hermes, Heraclitus, Em- 
pedocles, Plato, Plotinus, Olympiodorus, 
Proclus, Synesius, and the rest have 
something so vast in their logic, so pri- 
mary in their thinking that it seems ante- 
cedent to all the ordinary distinctions of 
rhetoric and literature, and to be at once 
poetry and music, and dancing, and as- 
tronomy, and mathematics.” His favorite 
lives of Plutarch are the “Pericles” and the 
“Phocion” which he cites constantly, while 
from the “Moral Essays” he takes such 
traits as the reference in the essay on “II- 
lusion” to the “intercalated days” that 
Hermes won with dice of the moon that 
Osiris might be born. His allusions to 
Plato defy enumeration. They are largely 
but not solely to poetic or mystic passages 
as the doctrine of Platonic love in the 
“Banquet,” the soul’s journey to the outer 
heaven in the “Phzdrus,” the description 
of the soul of the the 
“Timeus.” The “Divine of 
which he is always speaking are a modern 
allegory of the revolution of Plato’s world 
soul. Once by a curious slip he attributes to 
Plato Aristotle’s saying that poetry is more 
serious and philosophical than history. 
He does not appear to have made a critical 
study of Greek tragedy. But he speaks of 
it with discrimination as when he remarks 
on the beautiful and romantic feeling for 
nature in the “Philoctetes,” and he quotes 
it appositely—the “Eumenides” of #s- 


universe in 
circuits” 
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chylus, for example, and the “Ajax” of 
Sophocles in the essay on ‘“Compensa- 
tion.” His oft-repeated aphorism “the 
dice of God,” or as he once characteris- 
tically varies it, “of nature,” “are always 
loaded” is a free version of a fragment 
of Sophocles: “Ever the dice of Zeus 
fall well.” His gospel of self-reliance and 
the indifference of circumstance is largely 
stoic, and a chapter if not a volume would 
be required to show the extent of his in- 
debtedness both for its substance and its 
form to Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius. Some of his miscellaneous al- 
lusions are hard to trace. His “Ate Dea:” 


“Over men’s heads walking aloft, 
With tender feet treading so soft” 


is evidently a reminiscence of Agamem- 
non’s description of Ate in the nineteenth 
Iliad, or of Plato’s quotation of it in the 
“Banquet.” But where did he get the 
translation? The Latin proverb, “In 
battles the eye is first overcome,” is from 
Tacitus’ “Germania,” 43, and is translated 
by Herrick in his “Hesperides :” 
“*Tis a known principle in war 
That eies be first that conquer’d are.” 
The Greek verse (in “Character’’), “The 
gods are to each other not unknown,” is 
from the Odyssey, 5.79. Epictetus is the 
“old oracle” (“American Scholar’’) that 
said: “All things have two handles: be- 
ware of the wrong one”—a saying much 
quoted by Matthew Arnold also. 
Emerson like other reformers has his 
gibe at the insignificant results of compul- 
sory classics: “Four or five persons I 
have seen who read Plato. But is not this 
absurd,” etc. Yet in his “English Traits,” 
he attributés English culture and “the 
state and tone” of English literature to 
“the great silent crowd of thoroughbred 
Grecians always known to be around him 
whom the English writer cannot ignore.” 
His own classical culture stimulated his 
thought, but did not go deep enough to 
inform his art. There is slight trace of 
it in his poetry beyond the Platonizing 
idealism and pantheism that finds expres- 
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sion in 
“Uriel,” and the “World Soul.” 


famous lines, 


“Xenophanes,” “Brahma,” 


The 


“Not from a vain or shallow thought 

His awful Jove young Phidias wrought,” 
allude to the story that Phidias took the 
suggestion of his Olympian Zeus from 
Homer’s description of the nod that shook 
all Olympus. “Initial Love” begins with 
an allusion to the (pseudo) Anacreontic 
ode that describes how Venus sought 
strayed Cupid with the town-crier. The 
title and poem “Merops” seems to be a 
pathetic hint of his oncoming aphasia. It 
is Homer’s standing epithet for “articu- 
lately speaking men” as it is conven- 
tionally translated. The words “Adakrun 
nemontai aiona” prefixed to the “new 
commandment of the smiling muse” are 
from the seventy-third line of the second 
Olympian Ode of Pindar, the poem in 
which immortality, judgment to come, and 
the happiness of the blest are first dis- 
tinctly proclaimed. They mean “they en- 
joy a tearless life” and are ingeniously 
applied by Emerson to the blithesomeness 
of poets like Shakespeare and Hafiz who 
do not preach. 

Lowell throughout his life was an om- 
nivorous reader and a lively allusive 
writer. In youth he sometimes quotes 
Latin in the manner of the callow gradu- 
ate recalling tags of his school Horace or 
Ovid and, as he puts it in the “Fable for 
Critics,” cannot always hold himself back 
from a 
“Mire ankle deep of deliberate confusion, 
Made up of old jumbles of classical allusion.” 
For this he is censured by Professor 
Nichol who with, “a certain condescen- 
sion,” of British criticism adds that “no 
American knows how to use the classics 
with reticence.” Our old-school oratory, 


which there is no space to discuss in this 
paper, perhaps deserves the fling. But it 
is hard to see that Lowell’s youthful in- 
discretions in this regard display greater 
lack of reticence than Thackeray’s eternal 
paraphrasing of Epicurean and stoic com- 


monplace out of Horace. The pedantries 
of the Reverend Homer Wilbur in the 
“Biglow Papers” are of course intentional 
and in character, and are to say the least, 
quite as successful as the “prodigious” 
erudition of Scott’s Dominie Sampson. 
Lowell’s scholarship was not that of the 
professional philologist. But it more than 
sufficed for merely ornamental use. He 
could draw upon it for a pertinent cita- 
tion of a critical canon of Aristotle, 
Horace, or Longinus. It enabled him to 
discuss intelligently the different transla- 
tions of Homer from Chapman to Pope, 
or to compare the metaphors of Aéschylus 
and Shakespeare. In reviewing a new 
edition of the old English poets he sup- 
plies classical references that the editor 
had missed. And he pauses to note that 
Gray’s “Pheebus lifts his golden fires,” is 
itself “lifted” from Lucretius. But like 
all critics of modern literature who are not 
professional students of the classics he 
misses much that a wider reading would 
reveal. Thus he praises Sterne’s descrip- 
tion in the “Sentimental Journey” of the 
effect upon the people of Abdera of Eurip- 
ides’ line, “O Cupid, prince of gods and 
men,” without noticing that it is taken 
from the introduction of Lucian’s “How 
to Write History.” He expresses sur- 
prise that no commentator on Spenser 
has observed his indebtedness to Dante 
for the lines: 
“Who seeks with painful toil shall honor soon- 
est find 
In woods, in waves, in wars, she wonts to dwell, 
And will be found with peril and with pain, 
Before her gate high God did sweat ordain” 
though the last line proves conclusively 
that Spenser is following Hesiod’s famous 
passage on the difficulty of climbing the 
steep of virtue. 

The classical motifs and allusions in his 
poems are slight. He writes a song for 
the sirens. Like Longfellow he has his 
allegory of the Prometheus: “Thou art 
but a type of what all lofty spirits en- 
dure.” In his “Shepherd of King 
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Admetus,” Apollo, who in the legend 
was condemned to guard the flock of Ad- 
metus, became a symbol of the first poet. 
In his “Rhoecus” he develops the poetry 
of the myth of the hamadryad that lives 
and dies with the oak. In “Villa Franca” 
the functions of the three fates are sum- 
med up: “Spin, spin, Clotho spin, Lach- 
esis twist and Atropos sever.” In 
“Columbus” he recalls among “prophetic 
voices concerning America” the passage 
in which Seneca predicts that Thule will 
cease to be the limit of the world: “I 
listened musing to the prophecy of Nero’s 
tutor-victim.” But he rarely if ever uses 
the classics in the manner of Tennyson or 
of Longfellow’s “Hymn to the Night.” 
Classical allusion is for him an exercise of 
wit or ingenuity. Even in the mature and 
serious memorial poem “Under the Old 
Elms” he is capable of such a false note as 
the pseudo Miltonic pedantry : 


“Oh for a drop of that Cornelian ink 

Which gave Agricola dateless length of days” 
the life of Agricola, “as every school boy 
knows,” having been written by Cornelius 
Tacitus, 

More interesting than these details is 
the question of Lowell’s attitude towards 
the Greek genius. By temperament he is 
a romanticist and medievalist. 

“The Grecian gluts me with its perfectness 


Unanswerable as Euclid, self contained, 
The one thing finished in this hasty world,” 


he says, 

Goethe passed by the great church of 
St. Francis of Assisi to visit the slight re- 
mains of an ancient temple. But Lowell 
on the contrary says, “Apart from any 
difference in the men, I had a far deeper 
emotion when I stood on the Sasso di 
Dante than at Horace’s Sabine Farm or 
by the tomb of Virgil.” Yet he makes 
the admission in “Shakespeare 
More” that it is the Greeks who must fur- 
nish us with our standard of comparison. 
And in the “Harvard Anniversary Ad- 
dress” he comes very near pleading for 
compulsory Greek. “If the classic 


Once. 
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languages are dead,” he exclaims, “they 
yet speak to us with a clearer voice than 
that of any living tongue.” “Oblivion 
looks in the face of the Grecian muse only 
to forget her errand.” In fact, like all 
men of broad culture, Lowell as his 
horizon widened and his taste matured 
came to feel more and more the unity of 
literature. “The more we know of 
ancient literature,” he says, “the more 
we are struck with its modernness, just 
as the more we study the maturer dramas 
of Shakespeare the more we feel his near- 
ness in certain primary qualities to the 
antique and classical.” This is the tone of 
the fine address to the Modern Language 
Association in which though “he holds a 
brief for the modern languages” he avows 
that he has not wholly emancipated him- 
self “from the formula which presented 
the Greek and Latin Classics as the canon- 
ical books of that infallible church of 
culture,” and finally sums up the whole 
question of required classics in the wise 
and witty epigram: “I would give the 
horse a chance at the ancient springs, be- 
fore I came to the conclusion that he 
would not drink.” 

There has been space to speak only of 
the greatest names in this imperfect sur- 
vey, and a separate paper would be re- 
quired to study the treatment of classical 
themes in the minor poetry of the past 
thirty years. A poet may of course find 
a mythological subject in the classical dic- 
tionary. Bvt the manner in which our 
younger poets handle such topics indi- 
cates that, if not technical scholars, they 
have lived in an atmosphere of refined and 
sympathetic appreciation—an atmosphere 
created for them by the Victorian poets of 
England, by German philology, by the 
criticism of Lowell, Stedman, and Wood- 
berry, by the new scholarship of our 
universities. 

I may mention somewhat at random 
Edward Rowland Sill’s “Venus of Milo,” 
Edith Thomas’ Sonnets, her “Syrinx,” 
“Demeter’s Search,” “Lityerses and 
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Reapers,’ 
Fawn ;” 
Oread,” 


etc.; Richard Hovey’s “The 
Madison Cawein’s “The Dead 

“Mnemosyne,” “Artemis,” 
“Hymn to Apollo;’ Professor Santa- 
yana’s “Lucifer” and “Odes in Sapphic 
Stanzas;” Lloyd Mifflin’s “Fleeing 
Nymph ;” Bliss Carman’s “Pipe of Pan,” 
“Marsyas,” “Daphne,” “The Lost Dryad,” 
and “Versions of Sappho.” 

Mr. William Vaughn Moody’s noble 
unfinished trilogy is a subtle reinterpre- 
tation for the modern imagination of the 
eternally fascinating allegory of “Prome- 
theus the Firebringer,” But though un- 
Hellenic in temper, it shows distinct traces 
of the influence of Greek scenery and of 
the Greek drama. And since his ear 
is attuned to the harmonies of the Greek 
choric meters, is is permissible to surmise 
that the endeavor to reproduce their 
haunting cadences has helped to make 
him (with the exception of Swinburne) 
the greatest living master of English 
rhythm. 


The American poets of the future will 
belong to this school and not to that which 
wins a temporary vogue from slang or 
Hoosier dialect. For we are beginning to 
perceive that the true Americans in the 
past were Longfellow and Lowell not 
Whitman or even Whittier. The best will 
be good enough for the American in liter- 
ature and art as in diamonds and auto- 
mobiles. The world’s great writers and 
artists have always been scholars in the 
sense in which Plato, Cicero, Raphael, 
Milton, and Tennyson were scholars. 

This law of literature has not been abro- 
gated by the royalties of Mr. Kipling, Mr. 
Hall Caine, or Miss Marie Corelli. The 
typical American author will be like Long- 
fellow and Lowell a man of large and 
liberal culture. He will not be a pedant 
nor a slavish imitator—but he will have 
drunk at the ancient springs. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


THE MESSAGE OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


1. Why may the Greek be called the first 
scientist? 2. How was his artistic instinct also 
trained? 3. Why is the art of Greece still 
living while that of the contemporary nations 
is dead? 4. How does the Greek’s life con- 
trast with that of our twentieth century? 5. 
How is architecture the one of all the arts 
nearest to science? 6. What are the funda- 
mental qualities of Greek architecture? 7. II- 
lustrate its simplicity. 8. How are its frank, 
straightforward qualities shown? 9. Give in- 
stances of its refinement. 10. What questions 
entered into the Greek ideas of proportion? 
11. What do you mean by “restraint” in their 
architecture? 12. What may be said of the 
slavish copying in our times of Greek forms? 
13. In what direction does our popular taste 
need education? 14. How does the desire for 
novelty hamper the development of our art? 
15. In what two respects is the beauty of Greek 
architecture strikingly apparent? 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CLASSICS ON AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


1. What problems did classical education 
present to the early Christians? 2. Illustrate 
the fact that a knowledge of classical sources 
is necessary to an understanding of much of 
the literature of the past. 3. How were the 
great poets of the Victorian age influenced by 
classical authors? 4. What were the peculiar- 
ities of our early colonial scholarship? 5. Show 
how the study of the classics in this country has 
gradually been placed upon a scholarly basis. 
6. What influences were dominant in Long- 
fellow’s poetry? 7. Show how classical liter- 
ature enters into his poetry. 8. What is the 
character of Bryant’s translation of Homer? 9. 
How did Poe show his sensitiveness to classical 
influences? 10. How did the genius of Emer- 
son assimilate and use classical literature? 11. 
What was Lowell's attitude towards the Greek 
genius? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. Under what king and in what period of 
Greek history was the Great Altar of Pergamon 
erected? 2. To what period does the great 
temple of Diana at Ephesus belong? 3. What 
order of Greek architecture is represented in 
the capitol at Washington? 4. The doorway 
of what building in this country is a copy of 
the doorway of the North Porch of the Erech- 
theum? 5. If you were visiting Europe in 
what museum would you find the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, the Victory of Samothrace, the San- 
dal Victory, the Gold Cups from Vaphio, 
the Venus of Milo, the Sidon Sarcophagus, the 
Golden Treasure discovered at Troy, and the 
frieze of the Parthenon other than the West 
frieze? 


End of May Required Reading for Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, pages 107-132. 





The Roman Road Builders’ Message to 


America 
By Archer Butler Hulbert 


Of the Office of Public Roads; author of “Historic Highways of America.” 


HERE there is activity or en- 
WV largement,” wrote that Napo- 
leon of American thinkers, 


Horace Bushnell, “or a liberalizing spirit 
of any kind, then there is intercourse and 
travel, and these require roads. So if 
there is any kind of advancement going 
on, if ideas are abroad and new 
hopes rising, then you will see it by the 
roads that are building. Nothing makes 
an inroad without making a Road.” 
Vast as the monuments are that per- 
petuate the fame of ancient Rome, she 
left nothing that speaks more plainly of 
her imperial ambition and power than the 
relics of her great roads, far-flung across 
two continents from Northern Scotland 
to Malatia near the Euphrates. A single 
railway track today measuring about three 
thousand miles in length may well stand 
as a sign of modern enterprise and mod- 
ern commercial needs ; fancy a day when a 
traveler could journey, if need be a hun- 
dred miles a day on a highway four 
thousand and seventy Roman miles long, 
from the wall of Antoninus to Jerusalem! 
Such was one roadway when the Seven 
Hills dominated the internal improvement 
policy of the worid at the time the Christ 
was born. Emperors, consuls, and pro- 
consuls gave thought to this matter; the 
province that was not bound to the Em- 
pire by its highway or network of high- 
ways was not yet conquered; its people 
might have been subjected, its cities and 
ports might send their tributes to swell the 
exchequer, but if a legion or an Emperor's 
herald, could not quickly gain its capital, 
that province was only half-subdued. 
The test of a road was the distance that 
could be covered on it in an hour in all 
weather and at any season; the use of 
her roads to Rome is shown, therefore, in 
some of the marvelous records of travel 


new 


that have come down to us. In the reign 
of Theodosius, a magistrate, Czesarius by 
name, went by post from Antioch to Con- 
stantinople, 725 Roman miles (665 Eng- 
lish), and reached his destination at noon 
on the sixth day. A courier made the 
journey from Aleppo to Constantinople, a 
distance of more than seven hundred 
miles, in eight days. Compared with the 
century preceding and all those which 
have followed, these records may well 
stand in proof of Bushnell’s proposition 
that if new ideas are abroad and new 
hopes are rising “then you will see it by 
the roads that are building.”” And if most 
of the great Roman roads are fallen into 
decay today it is not because the roads 
were poorly built, but rather, because the 
idea that was abroad and the hope that 
was rising was, in its essence, lustful of 
selfish aggrandizement. 


The now hackneyed expression, “all 
roads lead to Rome,” was the keynote of 
the policy of the greater Emperors after 
Appius Claudius; and the imperial city 
seemed, in a bird’s eye view, like a hub 
from which radiated a myriad of spokes. 
These, in truth, bore the weight of the 
great political machine, until, just as 
Braddock’s Road across the Alleghenies 
let in upon the nearer frontiers after 
Braddock’s defeat, a flood tide of Indian 
raiders, so these roads were pathways 
for ruthless barbarians to Rome when 
her strength was ebbing away. Not only 
did these roads throw their white lengths 
across Italy and Europe, but over Eng- 
land and Asia Minor and into Africa as 
well; and even her jewel-islands in the 
blue sea were wrapped closely to the home- 
land by these bands of steel. When the 
central power grew weak, enemies, on 
every hand, found them broad pathways 
to the enervated national heart. 
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As we of America turn to the consider- 
ation of a permanent system of highways 
there comes to us a message from these 
ancient roadmakers, whether we build for 
a generation, or, as the Romans did, for 
a millennium. One enthusiastic archzol- 
ogist followed the course of a lost Roman 
road in Asia Minor by means of a grim 
line of hoary mile-stones on which was 
inscribed the name of the Governor in 
whose reign it was built. It is time we 
were building roads in America so well 
that our engineers would take pride in 
leaving their names in masonry along the 
route. 

The Roman road was the pathway of 
the legion ; it was preéminently a military 
road, viae militares. Road building did 
not precede conquest, but, rather, com- 
pleted it; for with a firm road into any 
province and with posts established every 
six miles provided with two score horses, 





intelligence could be conveyed with great 
rapidity and a conquest begun was made 
complete. The itinerary of the great road 
referred to from the wall of Antoninus in 
Scotland to Jerusalem shows the route 
and important towns on it. From the wall 
of Antoninus to York, 222 Roman miles; 
London, 227 miles; Rhutupiae (Rich- 
borough) 67; Boulogne (by water), 45; 
Rheims, 174; Lyons, 330; Milan, 324; 
Rome, 426; Brundisium, 360; Dyrrach- 
ium (by water), 40; Byzantium, 711; 
Ancyra, 283; Tarsus, 301 ; Antioch, 141; 
Tyre, 252; Jerusalem, 168. Total 4,071. 

By way of comparison it is interesting 
to remember that in the construction of 
America’s one gréat national highway, 
the Cumberland Road (THE CHAuTAv- 
QuAN has treated twice of this great high- 
way, 29:447, and 38:578) the viae mili- 
tares idea was present in the minds of 
legislators and builders: “A few weeks,” 





THE ST. GOTHARD ROAD, SWITZERLAND 


The mountain roads of Switzerland and France are the finest examples 
of modern road building. 
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DEFILE DE LA CLUE, FRANCE 


reads a legislative document advocating 
it, “nay, a very few days, or hours, may 
determine the issue of a campaign, though 
happily for the United States their dis- 
tance from a powerful enemy may limit 
the contingency of war to destruction 
short of that by which the events of an 
hour had involved ruin of an empire.” 
The Romans had also viae consulares and 
viae praetoriae or roads built by procon- 
suls and propraetors in their respective 
provinces. Rome did not ask permission 
of her provinces to build roads there, as the 


United States asked permission of the ° 


several states before building her national 
road from the Potomac to the Mississippi ; 
but when the central government, had 
once built the road, its maintenance and 
repairs were left to the states or provinces 
through which it ran; our government 
surrendered the national road, when 
built to the states. The result was that 
in Roman provinces the governors cut 
their names in the milestones along the 
great roads as they repaired them; well- 
built as the roadbeds were, more than 
one governor or proconsul cut his name 
over that of a predecessor, and in some 
cases three names were cut one over the 
other, none of the three being legible at 


this day. This shows that the road was 
repaired at least three times, probably in 
as many centuries. 

So far then as the administration of 
road-building goes, the lesson of Rome 
to America is that though our roads may 
be built through the agency of, or at the 
instance of a central government, the all- 
important work of maintenance must fall 
on the shoulders of a local power; in 
terms of today, the National Government 
may or may not have a part in the original 
construction of the great roadways of 
America; but the maintenance of these 
roads in first class condition, which is the 
strategic test, must fall on the local 
governments, either on the state or the 
county. From all points, therefore, the 
lesson of Rome is an argument in favor 
of state aid, though the Government may 
bear a hand in the first original cost, and 
should at any rate have a voice in the 
alignment of the greatest routes. There 
may well be some sort of Government 
superintendence whether there is Govern- 
ment aid or not. 

The next great lesson of Roman roads 
to us, is, that the costly road is the 
cheapest. Fourteen and fifteen thousand 
dollars per mile was expended on the 
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Cumberland Road during its course 
through the Alleghenies (where the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway cost $369,600 
per mile) ; this was thought extravagance. 
A careful estimate shows that the Romans 
spent from thirty to one hundred thousand 
dollars per mile on their roads; yet 
Europe knew no road-building worthy of 
the name from the fall of Rome, about 400 
A. D., to the coming of Napoleon’s Trésa- 
guet fourteen hundred years later. For 





ON THE BRUNIG PASS 


Showing elaborately constructed mountain road in Switzer- 


land. 


a millennium and a half the roads of these 
men who built for etegnity were the best 
roads in England, Europe, and Asia 
Minor, and though many of them quickly 
disappeared if neglected, a large number 
remain to this day, and a much larger 
number have served as the foundation of 
modern roads. One road, which Bergier 
examined in France, was raised twenty 
feet above the surrounding country and 
a vertical incision revealed the following 
sections : 


Sec. 1. A “fill” of 16% feet. 

Sec. 2, A foot layer of flat stones and 
cement. 

Sec. 3. A foot layer of flat stones without 
cement. 

Sec. 4. A foot layer of firmly packed earth. 

Sec. 5. A half-foot layer of small metal in 
hard cement. 

Sec. 6. A half-foot layer of large metal and 
cement. 


The width of Roman roads varied from 


one hundred and twenty feet at home to 
fifteen and twenty feet in England. The 
lesser width made a great reduction in 
original cost as well as in cost of main- 
tenance. In the case of the narrow roads 
on the Island the work was well done. 
“Two furrows were first made,” writes 
W. B. Paley, “at the proper distance 
apart ; the earth between was dug out for 
a foot or two, and the bottom rammed and 
beaten down tightly. Upon this the first 
stratum of material was 
laid and the lime poured 
over it; then larger 
stones were placed upon 
that, and the interstices 
filled in with mortar, 
after which sometimes 
came another layer sim- 
ilar to the bottom one. 
The whole was often 
three feet thick, or more, 
and was rounded in the 
center to prevent water 
lodging upon it.” 

After the lesson of 
Roman 
and economy, comes the 
lesson of alignment, a matter in which 
America has been sorely in need of tutors 
The purpose of the great Roman roads 
was imperial, but sound judgment was 
used in the choice of routes; the roads 
were straight, but not as the crow flies; 
the Romans knew that it was no farther 
around a hill than over it. With every 
known appliance and device for building 
roads, with a seemingly unlimited treas- 
ury on which to draw, Roman engineers 


administration 


consulted nature and obeyed the injunc- 
tions of the natural world. What a con- 
trast is there, then, between these old- 
time builders and, for instance, American 
law-makers who in a certain part of the 
country decreed that the roads must run 
along the boundaries of the townships, 
which are a mile square in area? Imagine 
what roads many of these must be whose 
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routes are chosen within legislative halls 
It was, no doubt, 
one method of opening up a new country 


or surveyors’ offices. 


and as such was important; but that in 
even one single instance county commis- 
sioners should be compelled to keep in 
condition today a road thus arbitrarily 
laid down must be considered a barbar- 
ism. 

With a vast supply of ways and means 
the Roman road builder did not, -how- 
ever, compromise with nature as often as 
he might; he no doubt forged his road 
straight over many a “moss” and “squash” 
when he could have gone ‘round at less 
expense ; in this, and in his refusal to note 
the natural channels of trade, the ancient 
road maker serves as a warning and not a 
model. Dispatch 
at the time these marvelous roads were 
building, and the straight road was the 
only perfect road in the Emperor's eyes. 
In our day of Twentieth Century Lim- 
iteds this rule is inoperative ; the straight 


was a prime requisite 





DETROIT DE CIEIX 


road is not, financially or artistically the 
most to be desired. When the Cumber- 
land Road leaped the Ohio at Wheeling 
this was not true and a mandate of Con- 
gress doomed the great highway to take 
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as near as possible a straight line between 
the capitals of the four states, Ohio (Col- 
umbus), Indiana (Indianapolis), Illinois 
(Vandalia), and Missouri (Jefferson). 
This resulted in the ignoring of natural 





A STRAIGHT PIECE OF 
ROAD IN OHIO 


THE CUMBERLAND 


trade routes and trade centers: the road 
between Zanesville, Ohio, and Columbus 
passed south of Newark, and not even a 
delegation of citizens from the growing 
county seat to Congress could avail to 
swing the great road a few miles aside 
to touch Newark, though the engineers 
agreed that the Newark route was the 


more feasible topographically. The re- 
sult is pitiful; throughout the whole 


southern extremity of Licking County, 
Ohio, lies the remnant of this great road, 
representing an original government in- 
vestment of nearly a quarter of a million, 
and additional funds spent in repairs for 
half a century amounting possibly to more 
than two millions, now entirely ignored 
and repudiated by the country because it 
is entirely out of the line of social and 
commercial intercourse. The new inter- 
urban trolley line marks the real course 
of activity, as was perfectly foreseen a 
century ago. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
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note that not even Roman roads, despite 
their perfections, were able to hold their 
own when built out of harmony with the 
natural course of trade. In Europe this 
is not evident because to a large degree the 
legend, “All Roads lead to Rome,” is as 
true today as it ever was; in England the 





THE CUMBERLAND ROAD ENTERING COLUM- 
BUS, OHIO 


Romans founded military centers which 
are represented today by such important 
commercial centers as London, Dover, 
Colchester, York, Carlisle, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Winchester, Canterbury, and 
Chester. In Asia Minor there was neither 
a Rome nor a London to maintain the 
position of undisputed supremacy and not 
even the marvelous Roman roads could 
avail. First Pteria was the metropolis ; 
then, when the Persians gained control 
of the peninsula, Tavium rose to first 
rank. Later Ephesus was the focus of the 
roads of the land, for Ephesus was the 
gateway of Rome; and then the rise of 
Constantinople to the first place necessi- 
tated a complete alteration of routes. The 
Roman road system in Asia “became use- 
less for purposes of trade, and was de- 
graded first to neighborhood roads 

and finally abandoned, lost and forgotten.” 
This lesson is of great interest and im- 
portance; the road must conform to the 


routes of social and commercial move- 
ment, for these cannot be expected to con- 
form to the roads though they be built by 
a Roman consul. 

It is difficult to thos whether the Ro- 
man engineers followed earlier tracks 
when laying out their roads, a matter 
that has formed in America a perilous 
precedent. Because the deer and buffalo 
and Indian found with such accuracy the 
strategic gaps and passes across the 
mountains, and what was of far more 
wonder, found the strategic “dividing 
ridges” with infinite exactness, American 
roadbuilders have in many cases blindly 
followed the ancient routes. The Romans 
made “dividing ridges” of their own, and 
then cemented their roads on the summits 





BRIDGE ON THE OLD CUMBERLAND ROAD 


This is far different from the custom by 
which our fathers bequeathed us the 
“ridge road;”’ and too many of our 
modern roads strike for the top of the 
watersheds, where, in the old days, erosion 
did the least harm, where the timber was 
lightest, and where the wind kept the 
tracks swept of-leaves and snow. 

In making our modern roads, the old- 
time routes must be held to in part and 
in part ignored; our roads have been 
coming down hill from the tops of the 
“ridges” into the valley ; no law can hold 
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in all cases, but the law of least resistance, 
or, to use another word, the law of least 
elevation cannot be ignored. 

The Romans have left a lesson in the 
surfacing of their roads that must be re- 


membered; a road can be likened ap-. 


propriately to a house, and the best house 
money can build is only as good as its 
roof ; if that leaks or falls in, the interior 
is straightway ruined. Paved roads were 
not common in the Roman prov-nces, and 
the far-famed Via Appia was a model of 
its kind. The stone used in its pavement 
was not unlike millstone burr, and so 
carefully dressed was it that the road 
seems like solid rock and is a superb road 
after these two thousand years. An indi- 
cation of the attention paid to the “roofs” 
of Roman roads appears in the many in- 
scriptions yet to be read along them 
stating that Governor-so-and-so used such 
and such a preparation of stone and 
cement as a top dressing. 

Yet what would have become of the 





AN OLD STAGE COACH DRIVER OF THE CUM- 
BERLAND ROAD 


roof of the Appian Way had the sub- 
structure been weak or made of poor ma- 
terial? The best roof must have solid 
bracing in pillar and rafter or it cannot 
fulfil its purpose. All this holds true in 
a road. 
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The social benefit to Rome of a system 
of well-built roads remains a lesson to the 
world for all times, especially to America. 
The Roman road was one of the many 
necessaries before Christ and his message 
could be given to the world. A good sys- 
tem of roads in America today would be a 





THE “FOUR MILE HOUSE” ON THE Na- 
TIONAL ROAD NEAR COLUMBUS, OHIO 


moral boon of most precious value; tens 
of thousands of country hamlets in this 
land may truly be said to be waiting the 
coming of Christ with the good road 
movement, for thousands of young men 
and women turn their faces city-ward 
each twelve month for the lack of that 
social commodity of interest which is im- 
possible in the present reign of deep- 
rutted roads. Educationally, Rome ad- 
vanced apace with the building of her 
thoroughfares, as the country districts 
throughout America would advance if 
the consolidated school-house plan could 
everywhere be realized. The railway has 
performed and is performing its great 
mission, but railway specialists tell us that 
the railway has reached, in most parts, its 
geographicai limit; the electric roads are 
carrying on the work of bringing millions 
of additional homes into touch with the 
throbbing pulse of the world; but it re- 
mains for the improved common road to 
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AN OLD BRIDGE ON THE CUMBERLAND ROAD NEAR CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


do what nothing else ever can, educa- 
tionally and morally. Herein lies the 
greatest lesson of Roman roads to Amer- 
ica, for you cannot estimate in dollars 
and cents, or by any other standard, the 
national loss entailed in the constant aban- 
donment of the American farm, in the 
bricking up or decay of the old fire-place 
and well, in the fading of the influence of 
the country meeting-house and in the 
constantly dwindling roll of scholars in 
the country school-house. 

The Roman road bespoke new ideas 
that were abroad and new hopes that were 
rising; these were ideas of power and 
hope of dominion ; yet, poor as they were, 


the result was of immeasurable moment 
to all good causes. A new idea and a new 
hope is abroad in America today ; true it 
has its solid economic basis im the ad- 
vanced valuation of lands and crops, but 
there underlies it something more far- 
reaching and profound than this: in short 
a social betterment that will play its sig- 
nificant part in making America serve its 
high purpose in the uplifting of the world. 
Even those who labor for. this cause may 
be working as unknowingly for this end 
as the barbarian slave who pounded stone 
on a Roman road and so had a part in 
sending to all the world a knowledge of 
Roman law and Christianity. 
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The Influence of the Classics in the Lives of 
Well Known Moderns 


By Vincent Van Marter Beede 


ESPITE the exceeding dulness 
1D, of High School Greek and Latin 

as they are mostly taught in 
America, and the small percentage of men 
who elect courses in the classics at Yale, 
Harvard and Columbia, the “demesne” 
of “deep-brow’d Homer” remains a “wide 
expanse,” even for those who, like Keats, 
require some Chapman to “speak out loud 
and bold” the words which it has not been 
their lot to absorb in the original at a time 
when memory-“work” is “play.” But if 
we find ourselves sighing because “the 
mingled beauties of exulting Greece” are 
not more familiar to us and to our neigh- 
bors, it may be pleasant to remember what 
Willis Boyd Allen remarked one morning 
in July, three summers ago, as he sat in 
a pavilion at Magnolia Beach, with the 
band playing and endless small talk buz- 
zing. “I love,” said this delightful gentle- 
man, the author of many stories for young 
people, “to read my Homer whenever I 
am close to his ‘wine-dark sea,’ even 
though I must pick out the Greek with 
painful slowness.” 


Those of us who are skeptical of the 
enriching power of the classics should 
look into the formative elements in the 
lives of men and women whom we in- 
stantly recognize as enrolled among the 
illustrious. From the long list of notables 
of modern times, it is inevitable that we 
should turn first to Goethe, who, with 
Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare is gen- 
erally accounted as sharing in the greatest 
literary genius of the world. Goethe, in 


his autobiography (translated by John 
Oxenford), wrote: 


And if the first Latin work had not been 
in rhyme, I should have got on but badly 
in that ; but as it was, I hummed and sang 
it to myself readily enough. No 
libraries for children had at that time been 
established. The old had themselves still 
childish notions, and found it convenient 
to impart their own education to their 


successors. Except the Orbis Pictus of 
Amos Comenius, no book of the sort fell 
into our hat.us ; but the large folio Bible, 
with copper-plates by Merian, was dili- 
gently gone over leaf by leaf; Gottfried’s 
Chronicles, with plates by the same mas- 
ter, taught us the most notable events of 
Universal History ; the Acara Philologica 
added thereto all sorts of fables, myth- 
ologies and wonders; and, as I soon be- 
came familar with Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
the first books of which in particular I 
studied carefully, my young brain was 
rapidly furnished with a mass of images 
and events, of significant and wonderful 
shapes and occurrences, and I never felt 
time hang upon my hands, as I always 
occupied myself in working, repeating, 
and reproducing these acquisitions. 
Here (in the library of Pastor Stuck, his 
uncle-by-marriage) I first became ac- 
quainted with Homer, in a prose trans- 
lation, which may be found in the seventh 
part of Herr Van Loen’s new collection 
of the most remarkable travels, under the 
title, Homer's Description of the Conquest 
of the Kingdom of Troy, ornamented 
with copper-plates, in the theatrical 
French taste. These pictures perverted 
my imagination to such a degree, that for 
a long time I could conceive the Homeric 
heroes only under such forms. The in- 
cidents themselves gave me unmistakable 
delight ; though I found great fault with 
the work for affording us no account of 
the capture of Troy, and breaking off 
so abruptly with the death of Hector. My 
uncle, to whom I mentioned this defect, re- 
ferred me to Virgil, who perfectly satis- 
fied my demands. 


As might be expected, the Wizard of 
Weimar acted out little dramas based on 
Ovid’s “Metamorphoses,” and Pompey’s 
“Pantheon Mythicum.” 

Later on in his 
Goethe says: 


“Autobiography,” 


With the most ancient men and schools 
I was best pleased, because poetry, re- 
ligion and philosophy were completely 
combined into one; and I only maintained 
that first opinion of mine with the more 
animation, when the book of Job and the 
songs and proverbs of Solomon, as wel! 
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as the lays of Orpheus and Hesiod, 
seemed to bear valid witness in its favor. 


In “Faust,” of which “each line is made 
to stand for eternity,” there is such a 
wealth of classical lore that the casual 
reader is sometimes overwhelmed by it, 
particularly in the difficult Second Part, 
finished when the poet was eighty, but 
begun long before. “The marriage of 
Faust and Helena typifies the union of the 
classical and romantic schools, and their 
child is Euphorion, who is symbolical of 
Byron.” 

When we call to mind the brilliant wo- 
men of our age there are three, Margaret 
Fuller, and the two incomparable Georges 
(Sands and Eliot) who seem to typify 
the highest culture of America, France 
and England. 

Colonel Higginson has called Margaret 
Fuller d’Ossoli “a person whose career 
is more interesting, as it seems to me, 
than that of any other American of her 
sex ; a woman whose aims were high and 
whose services great; one whose intellect 
was uncommon, whose activity was inces- 
sant, whose life, varied, and whose death, 
dramatic.” George William Curtis speaks 
of her as “a scholar, a critic, a thinker, a 
queen of conversation, above all, a person 
of delicate insight and sympathy, of the 
most feminine refinement of feeling, and 
of dauntless courage.” 

In her “Memoirs,” the Marchioness d’ 
Ossoli writes page after page of fascinat- 
ing recollections which it is a privilege 
to read: 

I was taught Latin and English Gram- 
mar at the same time, and began to read 
Latin at six years old, after which, for 
some years, I read it daily. In this branch 
of study, first by my father, and after- 
wards by a tutor, I was trained to quite 
a high degree of precision. I was expected 
to understand the mechanism of the 
language thoroughly, and in translating to 
give the thoughts in as few well-arranged 
words as possible, and without breaks or 
hesitation,—for with these my father had 
absolutely no patience. In ac- 
cordance with this discipline in heroic 


common sense, was the influence of those 
great Romans whose thoughts and lives 
were my daily food during those plastic 
years. The genius of Rome displayed 
itself in character, and scarcely needed an 
occasional wave of the torch of thought 
to show its lineaments, so marble strong 
they gleamed in every light. 


Dr. James Sully, in his “Studies of 
Childhood,” tells this amusing anecdote of 


George Sand (Aurore Dupin), the French 
novelist : 


She tried, out of regard for her Grand- 
mamma, to take kindly to Arithmetic, 
Latin, and French versification, which 
Deschartres taught her, but she could not 
master her dislike. After a little scene, 
in which the passionate Deschartres threw 
a big dictionary at the girl’s head, the 
Latin had to be given up altogether. 


So there is hope for the American girl 
who does not fancy her school classics, 
although she may revel in Bryant and 
Bulfinch at home! 

George Eliot (Marian Evans) at nine- 
teen wrote a letter in which she said: 


My mind presents just such an assem- 
blage of disjointed specimens of history, 
ancient and modern, scraps of poetry 
picked up from Shakespeare, Cowper, 
Wordsworth, and Milton; newspaper 
topics; morsels of Addison and Bacon, 
Latin verbs, geometry, entomology, and 
chemistry ; reviews and metaphysics—all 
arrested and petrified and smothered by 
the fast thickening anxiety of actual 
events, relative anxieties, and household 
cares and vexations. 


Two years later she was taking lessons 
in Greek, Latin, French, German and 
Italian, organ and piano, and studying 
Hebrew without assistance. 

De Quincey, the English essayist, had 
the reputation of being a prodigy of learn- 
ing when he was a lad of eleven. In 
Latin verse-making “he had such success 
that the head-master used to parade his 
exercises publicly by way of reproach to 
the stiff Latinity of the boys of the first 
form, most of whom were five or six years 
older.” At this period De Quincey was 
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not equally advanced in his Greek, but 
when he was fifteen years old he assisted 
Lady Carbery in her theological studies 
by reading with her the New Testament in 
the original. He ran away from the Man- 
chester Grammar School—he was then 
nearly seventeen years old—with “an Eng- 
lish poet in one pocket, and an odd volume 
of Euripides in the other.” Among the 
essay-titles of this genius we find: “The 
Casuistry of Roman Meals,” “Cicero,” 
“The Pagan Oracles,” “Greece under the 
Romans,” and “Z£lius Lamia.” 

David Livingstone, as a weaver boy of 
ten, spent his first week’s wages in the 
purchase of “Latin Rudiments.” 

Gladstone’s Homeric studies fill three 
large volumes. Of these studies he says 
that they do but “show us the total in- 
ability of our race, even when at its 
maximum of power, to solve for ourselves 
the problem of our destiny ; to extract for 
ourselves the sting from care, from sor- 
row, and above all, from death; or even 
to retain without waste the knowledge of 
God, where we have become separate from 
the source which imparts it.” 

George Barnett Smith pays tribute to 
Gladstone : 

The author has brought to his inves- 
tigations of the Homeric text an alfnost 
unexampled patience, an intrepid judg- 
ment, and a keen analytical faculty ; but, 
above all, there glows throughout his 
pages that spirit which is the outcome of 
the Christian religion—a religion higher 
and deeper than that of the great Greek 
poet, a religion which has transfigured 
all the relations of this mortal life, and 
which forms a great and indissoluble link 
uniting humanity with God. 

The temptation is strong to speak of the 
large place of the classics in the lives of 
Mill, Landor, Pater and others, but a fit- 
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ting close to this brief, outline of biog- 
raphies is the little story found in “Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the Citizen,” by Jacob 
A. Riis: 

In all the wild excitement of the clos- 
ing hours of the convention that set him 
in the Vice-President’s chair, he, alone in 
an inner room, was reading Thucydides, 
says Arthur Shaw, who was with him. 
He was resting. I saw him pick up a 
book, in a lull in the talk, the other day, 
and instantly forget all things else. He 
was not reading the book as much as he 
was living it. 

Lord Acton, who died not long ago, was 
thought to have acquired more knowledge 
than any Englishman of his time, yet he 
was “no great classical scholar,” meta- 
physics, theology and modern history be- 
ing his forte. 

John Fiske was, like De Quincey, a 
child-prodigy, but unlike the neurotic 
English boy, Fiske was happy, healthy, 
fond of play, and not forced in his studies 
as was John Stuart Mill. The American 


“began Latin at six (years old), and at 
seven was reading Cesar. At thirteen he 
had read the whole of Virgil, Horace, 
Tacitus, Sallust and Suetonius, and much 
of Livy, Cicero, Ovid, Catullus, and 
Juvenal. He began Greek at nine, and at 
twelve had read most of the ‘Collectanea 
Graeca Majora,’ with the aid of Schre- 
vellin’s Lexicon, which defines the Greek 
in Latin.” He longed for a Greek-Eng- 
lish Dictionary, and earned part of the 
money by selling five barrels of bones to 
an Irishman at thirty-seven cents a barrel. 
He then made rapid progress and at fif- 
teen could read Plato and Herodotus at 
sight. He read Greek not in little scraps, 
after the common fashion with boys, but 
would take up the ‘Iliad,” or an oration 
of Lysias and read it through. He has 
always found Greek easier than Latin.”* 


*Edwin D. Mead; “The Christian Register,” 
April 15, 1886. 








The Modern Greek 
By W. A. Elliott 


OR centuries the Greek has been 
persistently misrepresented and 


misunderstood. Juvenal called 
him “Graeculus esuriens” and his country 
“Graecia mendax.” Tacitus was not less 
severe. Others borrowed or improved upon 
these phrases until they came tp express 
the popular conception of the Greek char- 
Of course this conception was 
wrong. It doubtless fairly represented 
the Greek adventurers that thronged to 
Rome from Alexandria and other eastern 
cities, but it was no more fairly descriptive 
of the genuine Greek of the time of 
Augustus or Trajan than the popular esti- 
mate of the hand-organ man is repre- 
sentative of the cultured Florentine of 
today. 

We need charge no malice against the 
detractors of the Greek, though Juvenal 
and his class have always found it easier 
to be witty than to be just. In most cases 
the fault has been that his critics did not 
estimate the Greek correctly. They have 
seen in him only his faults, accentuated by 
contrast with western standards of life 
and morals. Through the glass of preju- 
dice and misfortune his failings have ap- 
peared monstrous, his virtues entirely 
lacking. The Greek has his faults. It is 
not the purpose of this paper either to con- 
ceal or to gloss them. It is only fair, 
however, to give them their proper set- 
ting. 

On the other hand, in these later days, 
when travel has become fashionable and 
even the nooks of the Mediterranean have 
become familiar ground, not a few trav- 
elers, intoxicated with the glories of an 
orient sky and sea in spring time and the 
perfection of charm of a Greek land- 
scape at that season, have looked at land 
and people surrounded with a halo of 
imagination. They have ascribed to their 
clever dragoman, or agogiat, all the vir- 
tues of a Socrates, all the native greatness 


acter. 
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of a Pericles. Returning home they rep- 
resent the modern Greeks as no whit in- 
ferior in natural endowment to their 
ancestors and fondly look for Greek 
genius and civilization to bloom again as 
in the fairest days of Athens’ glory. 
While their hearts are better, the judg- 
ment of this second class is not more 
trustworthy, than that of the cynical 
critics. 

It is of course, no easy task to gener- 
alize on the character of a people. Prob- 
ably no one point can be adduced that 
might not be flatiy contradicted by a liv- 
ing example. There are, nevertheless, 
certain dominant characteristics that be- 
long to the Greek wherever found. I am 
persuaded that this genuine Greek type 
is much more clearly defined than any 
type that can be called American. Now as 
in ancient days the Greek race possesses 
marvelous assimilative power, which en- 
ables it to absorb what, if left unchanged, 
would imperil its existence. This power 
was the pride of ancient Greece: it is 
the hope of modern Greece. Without it 
the race must long since have lost its iden- 
tity and have disappeared as completely 
as the sturdy old Romans. 

It may as well be said at the outset that 
the modern Greeks have no unbroken 
lineage from the ancient people. The 
dream is vain that ever again there shall 
rise that race physically developed into 
what the world freely calls perfection, 
mentally so alert, so accurate, so exquis- 
itely trained in apprehension and expres- 
sion that even now we seem to be grop- 
ing in darkness hopelessly in their rear. If 
environment meant everything and blood 
meant nothing, we might still have ground 
for hope. The externals are there, but 
something internal is lost. The vase, so 
rare and exquisite in fabric, is shattered. 
We find fragments here and there, con- 
siderable ones, it is true; its influence is 
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seen in countless others modeled after it 
and more or less nearly approximating it ; 
perhaps one day we shall see its equal in 
every respect ; but in any case that vase is 
gone and gone forever. 

I realize that these words are enough 
to cost me all the friends I made among 
the Greeks. No article in his creed is 
more tenaciously held by the modern 
Greek than that he is in unmodified de- 
scent from the Greeks of old. Nothing 
will kindle his passion more quickly than 
to asperse either his lineage or his pro- 
nunciation of the language. His friend- 
ship and good humor will stand much; 
but they will not stand that. 

That the Greeks of today are degenerate 
from the old stock is irrefutably proved 
by their physical characteristics. They 
are often small of stature; usually have the 
piercing black eyes and straight black hair 
and sallow complexion of the northern 
races, possibly like the Macedonian and 
Thracian hybrid Greeks of Alexander’s 
time. Not infrequently, to be sure, in the 
mountains of the Peloponnesos or in some 
country village of Attica, the people of 
fairer complexion and more rounded and 
flowing figure give us a hint of what the 
ancient people must have looked like, 
agreeing in proportions and features with 
the extant sculptured monuments and in 
complexion and symmetry with the state- 
ments of literature. But in general the 
presence of foreign blood is unmistakable. 

We know this to be inevitable from 
what took place in the middle ages and 
even earlier. Corrupting influences were 
at work on the old Greek stock as far back 
as Alexander’s time. After the conquest 
of Asia the people of Greece attracted by 
the superior facilities for getting rich af- 
forded by Byzantium and the cities of 
Asia Minor, flocked thither in large num- 
bers. The population of the father-land 
declined. The place of free men was taken 
by slaves. A democratic peasantry gave 
place to an aristocratic landlordism. Much 
of the best blood of Greece was drawn off 
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to give life and wealth to the East. This 
drain continued under the Romans, and 
especially after Byzantium became the 
capital of the Eastern Empire. 

In 86 B. c., Sulla, to punish Attica for 
espousing the cause of Mithridates, mas- 
sacred a large part of the population of 
Athens, destroyed the Peiraius entirely, 
and ravaged the country districts with 
unsparing hand. At this same period the 
Cilician pirates by rendering the coast 
towns unsafe were driving many Greeks 
to seek security for life and property in 
Rome. By all these means the country 
was to a considerable extent denuded of 
the best element of its people. 

The great tides of barbarian invasion 
did not leave Greece unswept. The Goths, 
to be sure, succeeded in making no per- 
manent lodgment, but the Slavs in 577 
ravaged Greece, remaining in the country 
several years. The terrible plague of 746-7 
devastated the mainland and the islands. 
Whole sections were depopulated, to be 
colonized soon by the eager barbarians, 
who for more than half a century main- 
tained their independence against the most 
strenuous efforts of the Greek towns. 
This Slavic element was especially strong 
in the Peloponnesos. Northern Greece, 
Attica, the Aegean Islands, remained free 
from foreign taint. In time this foreign 
stock was completely absorbed even where 
strongest, as is amply proven by the al- 
most complete absence of Slavonic words 
in the vocabulary, which are so rare as to 
elude the notice of all save the investi- 
gator. 

The Wallachians, or as they call them- 
selves, the Roumanians, have a few of 
their characteristic villages, straw huts of 
rude construction huddled together into 
miserable dirty hamlets. These peculiar 
people have remained entirely separate 
from the Greeks, and hence their influence 
in making up the present day race may 
be entirely disregarded. 

To the Albanians is due the introduc- 
tion of most of the foreign blood now 
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coursing in Greek veins. In the fourteenth 
century large numbers of this sturdy and 
energetic people were led by a Byzantine 
prince to homes in the Peloponnesos. This 
stream of immigration, once started, con- 
tinued flowing into Boiotia, Attica, Eu- 
boia, and other islands. In time they 
became loyal subjects of the country and 
as devoted to its interests as the Greeks 
themselves. Under Turkish domination 
few ever became Moslem apostates, as did 
their brethren left behind in Albania. 

In 1770 there was another infusion of 
Albanian blood. The Greeks rose in re- 
bellion against the Turks, who employed 
the Albanians of Epiros to crush the in- 
surgents. This done they refused to leave 
the country and settled there despite the 
obstinate resistance of the Greeks. 


The Albanians introduced a fresh, 
healthy, sturdy, even if somewhat violent, 
element into the Greek race, which had 
lost much of the old-time endurance and 
enterprise and had taken on not a little of 
the Byzantine sloth and callousness. The 
welding together of the two races was a 
slow process, but it was ultimately ef- 
fected by community of religious faith 
and to a still higher degree by common 
dangers and common struggles for a 
common freedom. It was poetic justice 
that the Turks after introducing the Al- 
banians into the land to subdue and keep 
it, lost it finally at the hands of those same 
Albanians. The Greeks, it is true, began 
the War of Independence; but the final 
triumph over seemingly insuperable dif- 
ficulties was largely due to the greater re- 
sourcefulness, the greater endurance of 
the Albanians. The most brilliant leaders 
of the revolutionists, Botsaris for one, 
were of foreign blood in whole or in part. 
Today the amalgamation is substantially 
complete. The Albanians have lost their 
language, their name, and their own iden- 
tity in their struggle in behalf of Greek 
freedom, in which they have the fullest 
right to share and to glory. 

This introduction of foreign blood is 


enough to explain the wide divergence 
we note in some regards from ancient 
Greek character. But other causes have 
not been lacking. For more than a thous- 
and—for nearly two thousand—years the 
unhappy Greek was the subject of 
tyranny, abuse, and slavery. The Romans 
robbed and tyrannized for what plunder 
they could get. The Venetians massacred 
the Greeks because they would not ac- 
knowledge the Pope. The Turks con- 
tinued the massacre because they would 
not embrace Islamism. The three hun- 
dred and fifty years of Moslem rule are 
an.unbroken story of crushing tyranny 
and bloody massacre. The child tribute 
was only one burden of Turkish slavery. 
Each spring an imperial officer visited 
every city, every hamlet of the mountains, 
every village of the plain, to collect the 
accursed tax. All the boys that had 
reached a certain age since his last visit 
were drawn up for inspection. Carefully 
scanning face and limb, and testing lung 
and muscle, he picked out one-fifth for the 
service of his royal master. These boy 
slaves were trained to recruit the ranks of 
the famous Janizaries. 

It is small wonder if the frequent mas- 
sacres, the galling tyranny, the utter lack 
of education and all refining influences, 
the hardships of a life that was but one 
step removed from death, the brutalization 
that such life and environment must have 
engendered—it is no wonder, I say, that 
all these should have left their marks on 
the bodies, in the faces, in the minds and 
souls of the Greeks. Those scars are there 
and many a generation must pass before 
they are effaced. That anything is left 
of the people but scars, is high tribute to 
their worth and genuineness. 

It must be confessed that the first im- 
pression of the traveler on reaching 
Athens, or any other of the larger towns 
of Greece, is not a pleasant one. Greek 
life appears to be but a miserable carica- 
ture of French life. It seems so hollow, 
so mean and petty, so trifling, so arti- 
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ficial and insincere. The stranger con- 
cludes that everything is swallowed up in 
the bottomless abyss of factional poli- 
tics. The men apparently have nothing to 
do but to sit idly about the cafes sipping 
their wine and talking politics with vio- 
lence of tone and gesture far more dis- 
turbing to the stranger than to one who 
has become accustomed to the unemphatic 
emphasis of Orientals. The newspapers, 
more numerous in Athens than in any 
other city of the size on the globe, are 
virulent and conscienceless, indulging in 
license of insinuation and invective that 
shocks even an American. The Boule, or 
parliament, is not a deliberative body, but 
a howling mob of quarreling tricksters. 
The spoils system runs rampant. Corrup- 
tion riots wantonly. No confidence can 
be placed anywhere. In business the 
stranger is mercilessly swindled. A fair 
price for a purchase can be agreed upon 
only after protracted and vexatious bar- 
gaining. Trade is a contest of wits in 
which the shrewd and practiced Greek 
has all the advantage. Dependence can 
be placed in no man’s word. Truth is out- 
lawed. Thrift is ashamed to show her 
face and leaves an undisputed field to sloth 
and improvidence. 

This is the extreme view. If the 
stranger is practical and unpoetical it is 
apt to be his first impression. If a pes- 
simist, “it will perhaps be his permanent 
conclusion, but a longer residence and 
more intimate acquaintance with the peo- 
ple may lead him to forsake his pessimism 
and alter his opinions. 

He may have fared ill in his first ex- 
perience in shopping. The shop-keeper 
that asks three prices for his wares and 
haggles half a day for a dime is not an 
ideal merchant. But our stranger must 
remember that trade in the East is still 
closely akin to original barter and‘ that 
fixed prices are almost unknown. Bar- 
gaining is thus rendered almost a neces- 
sity to the Greek as well as a pleasure. In 
it is asserted not greed of money but pride 
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in the display of his shrewdness. Those 
two Greeks yonder bargaining over some 
trifling purchase or disputing over some 
bill, shouting until they are red in the face 
and gesticulating like a Dutch wind-mill, 
are not quarreling ; they are recreating. 

To drive a quick bargain it is only 
necessary to offer a fair price and then be 
perfectly unconcerned whether the offer 
be accepted or not. But knowing ones can 
always do better at bargaining, and there 
is, too, a certain exhileration in thus con- 
testing for the honors in a trial of shrewd- 
ness. It is, as well, a cheap way for a 
stranger to get lessons in the language. 

The keen commercial instinct of the 
people finds full scope in the rich mer- 
cantile and carrying trade of the East 
Both of these branches of commerce are 
falling more and more into Greek hands. 
Not among the Greek islands alone do the 
sailors ply with their clumsy-looking craft, 
but into every port of the Mediterranean 
basin and even to the remote corners of 
the Black Sea. The Danube River trade, 
large as it is, is controlled by Greeks, 
there being six times as many vessels fly- 
ing the Greek flag as of all other nations 
combined. 

The Greeks have that peculiar -ming- 
ling of caution and daring supplemented 
with resourcefulness and enterprise, that 
makes the ideal sailor, and the position 
of the country between the East and the 
West gives them opportunities that they 
are not slow to use. 

The Greek merchant is found in every 
civilized city of the globe. Not content 
with his conquest of the Orient, he is 
pushing westward. Of late years large 
numbers have come to this country. Al- 
most universally they engage in the con- 
fectionery and fruit trades, from which 
their superior intelligence, enterprise, and 
thrift are driving the Italians. For the 
Greek is not lazy or slothful. . In his own 
land, where life is simple and wants are 
few, where no one is ever in a hurry, he 
takes his ease in all things and never 
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worries over business or work. Where 
competition is keen and diligence becomes 
imperative, he will prove himself thrifty 
and enterprising as the best. The lack of 
haste, the contentment with what each 
day brings in turn, which so distresses the 
American in Greece, may not be so very 
much worse than our own unceasing 
nervous tension that kills both soul and 
body. The Greek may have few luxuries, 
but he has one that we cannot boast of— 
the luxury of contentment with a little. 
Assure the Greek peasant of his coarse 
brown bread and black olives and goat’s 
cheese, with a very moderate amount of 
tobacco and krasi—his peculiar resinated 
wine—with some one to talk to as he sips 
it, with a shelter from the storm how- 
ever rude, and no prince in Christendom 
is happier or gayer than he. 


In all forms of indulgence he is tem- 
perate. Only once or twice in Athens did 
I see a man the worse for liquor, and even 
in the Peiraius, a bustling harbor town 
with its motley population, the role of 
drunkenness is usually reserved for the 
foreign sailors. From the baser forms of 
vice Greece is singularly free. The con- 
trast in this regard between Athens and 
the Italian cities is striking. 

Cheerful and hopeful, buoyant under 
misfortune, the Greek is a pleasure lover, 
but he is no sensualist. Disregard for 
the truth is a charge commonly brought 
against the Greek, unfortunately with 
some justification. But the truth is he is 
not so much a liar as a poet, that is he 
has a fervid imagination. He is a 
romancer, especially when talking of him- 
self or his. His fathers were all chieftains 
of renown; what he himself has seen, and 
heard, and experienced often surpasses 
an ordinary mortal’s power of belief. And 
one may rely upon it that in the future, 
among the listening friends of the roman- 
cing Greek guide or host, the stranger’s 
name will be connected with the most mar- 
velous wealth and wisdom and rank ; all the 
accomplishments that can be spun out of 
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a fertile Greek imagination will be as- 
cribed to him. But on the other hand 
when the truth is to one’s interest the 
Greek will rarely withhold it. When it is 
of importance to know the exact truth the 
Greek can be trusted quite as much as the 
average American. I was never deliber- 
ately deceived by a Greek to my hurt,— 
trade only excepted. There is no such 
malicious fraud and betrayal of confidence 
as is common in Palermo and Naples, for 
instance. Even in trade I was never 
victimized in Greek shops oftener than | 
have been in America. 

Family attachments are strong and sin- 
cere. Filial and fraternal love are espe- 
cially marked. In the country districts 
the father’s influence is supreme. He is 
reverenced and honored as long as life 
lasts and held in grateful memory when 
dead. ° 

Church loyalty is universal. Punctili- 
ous in the performance of all religious 
duties the Greeks are so firmly attached to 
the forms of their religion as to resent 
bitterly any attempt to proselyte. The 
priest wields great influence—and de- 
servedly. Poor always, 
usually, ignorant often, he is without ex- 
ception sincere, and his devotion to his 
church and his flock is unfailing. No 
greater contrast can be imagined than be- 
tween the Greek priest, grave, reverend- 
looking, frank in countenance and decorous 
in mien and conduct, and the sleek, cun- 
ning, well-fed, sensual priests that infest 
the cities of southern Italy. 

At the time of the Turkish occupation 
the land was dotted thick with churches 
and chapels. Thousands of them were 
destroyed, the majority of them never re- 
built. Their sites have never been de- 
voted to any other use. To do so would 
be dire sacrilege. At some, small shrines 
have been erected ; others are marked by 
a cross and perhaps a rude picture of the 
patron saint of the place. Into a box or 
cup placed for the purpose most of the 
passers-by toss a coin, crossing themselves 


superstitious 
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and ejaculating a prayer as they do so. 
The money lying unprotected in full 
view of all who pass, is never disturbed 
until gathered by the priest or monk 
authorized to take it. 

The virtue of hospitality is as marked 
now as in Homer’s time. Then it was 
a duty owed to “Zeus, who doth ever at- 
tend the revered stranger.” Now it is a 
Christian virtue. Hospitality is spon- 
taneous. I have had a Greek, after fifteen 
minutes’ acquaintance, urge me to go to 
his house to stay all night and to be con- 
ducted next day to some object of interest 
in the vicinity. Never once have I ap- 
plied for entertainment in vain. One 
does not always liave in a Greek home all 
the comforts he knows here. His bed may 
be a rug or two on the floor with others to 
pull over him; his toilet facilities such as 
are afforded by the village well; his fare 
such as needs the most piquant hunger- 
sauce to make palatable. But he will 
usually get the very best the house af- 
fords. His room will be the best, his rugs 
the choicest, his meals-the daintiest the 
good housewife knows how to prepare. 
All is given unstintedly and ungrudg- 
ingly, not obsequiously as to a superior, 
nor patronizingly as to an inferior. The 
Greek is too good a democrat ever to be 
obsequious, too generous and sincere to, 
be patronizing. 

The demarch, or village mayor, deems 
it one of his rights, as well as duties, to 
entertain all wayfaring strangers. Should 
his hospitality for any reason fail, the 
priest can always be depended upon to 
make free offering of his best. 

The hospitality may be burdensome. 
There is a limit to a tired traveler’s power 
of endurance, and it sorely tries an 
American temper to be as polite-as one’s 
host under some circumstances. You are 
hungry as a bear, but you may have to 
wait two or three hours that a bountiful 
feast may be spread, for which the whole 
village is laid under requisition. You are 
tired and sleepy, but friends and neigh- 
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bors must be invited in to visit with the 
stranger, till half the night is gone in con- 
versation and repeated offerings of fruit, 
cake, and wine. The Greeks are never in 
a hurry and cannot understand why any 
one else should be. 

No price is set on hospitality, and not 
rarely it is a real problem how to repay 
the obligation without giving offense. 
Among the poorer classes, who sadly need 
every penny they can get, a fair return 
in money is usually expected and accepted 


gratefully. This is due principally to the 
exaggerated importance attached to 
foreigners. They are all Jords to the 


peasant, who expects them to be as lavish 
with their wealth as he would be with his. 
Sometimes a dragoman or a country inn- 
keeper will try to fleece the strangers, but 
this occurs not oftener than in other 
countries making claim to higher civili- 
zation. 

Only once or twice did I meet with 
anything approaching insolent conduct by 
youngsters on the street. To be sure the 
youth like their elders are curious, but the 
curiosity is so naive that no offense can 
be taken. An uncommon article of dress, 
a peculiar drinking cup, above all a map, 
will set the Greek’s curiosity aflame. If 
he inquisitive ‘about the 
stranger's affairs, he is always as ready to 


seems too 
answer qrest:ons as to ask them. 

He has lost none of the eagerness shown 
by the ancient men of Athens “to tell 
or to hear some new thing.” Not merely 
curious, he is passionately fond of learn- 
ing by hearing, by reading, by observing. 
Perhaps the young Greek is too much in- 
clined to become a scholar rather than an 
artisan or tradesman. For learning and 
for business the Greek is ready and eager. 
He has little mechanical skill and as an 
artisan is unusually clumsy and careless. 

The eagerness to get into government 
positions is one of the most unfavorable 
characteristics. Fully two thousand young 
men are in the University law school. 
Thev look upon the law as a steppin~- 
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stone to a political and official career. Five 
or six hundred young lawyers are turned 
out on the world every year, while Greece 
is small and poor and would be bad 
enough off with five hundred lawyers in 
all the land. These unfortunate clamorers 
for public station are rich material for the 
demagogue and are one cause of the in- 
stability of the government. 

The Greek is impulsive and restless, en- 
thusiastic and sometimes heedless of con- 
sequences. He has still some things to 
learn before he can be a perfect citizen, 
but it is nothing short of the absurd to 
prate of his inability to govern himself. 
When we come to think of it, the French 
have not the most stable government in 
the world, nor.are the Italians free from 
passion and'prejudice. Yet few question 
their right to self-government. The Greek 
is at least as well endowed as they. 

The Greek is your true democrat. In 
no other ‘nation on earth is the doctrine 
of equality more universally held or more 
fearlessly applied. There is absolutely 
no rank, hardly an aristocracy. The only 
semblance of such is the great influence 
wielded by the families of illustrious 
name and service,—the Rangabes, the 
Koumoundouri, the Trikoupes—the last 
now all but extinct. A Greek is always 
as ready to extend his acquaintance down- 
ward as upward. Snobbishness is a dis- 
grace. To be exclusive is to be unsocial, 
and to be unsocial is to be no Greek. 

The government is in form a kingdom, 
in fact a free republic. King George has 
much power, but he holds it by the suf- 
ferance of the people. He is influential 
and beloved, but only because he has won 
the people. There is not a trace of rever- 
ence for the kingship or for any king as 
such. As long as the king is identified 
fully with the interests of the people, no 
subjects are more loyal. But in even a 
slight conflict between king and people, 
the royal family would stand absolutely 
alone. The king is not the ruler of the 


people ; he is their servant. 
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In their hospitality and democratic 
spirit the people approach most nearly the 
ancient race. In one particular they are 
vastly superior. Ancient Greece was 
made up of a dozen jealous and intriguing 
provinces, There was no national spirit. 
The danger from the barbarian East was 
too soon removed to admit of the frater- 
nity developed at Salamis and Plataia 
issuing into oneness of interest and pur- 
pose. The hatred engendered by the 
Peloponnesian and other wars was too 
intense to dissipate quickly even before 
the danger of Macedonian supremacy. 
Demosthenes and his co-patriots worked 
bravely, but the fusion came too late to 
insure successful resistarice to the foreign 
foe. Only at rare intervals had there ever 
been anything approaching true Greek 
nationality. The reasons are many but 
the main one has been hinted at. In the 
case of the modern people, a thousand 
years of suffering, subjection, and slavery, 
have served to fuse all elements into a 
united people. And today no people on 
earth is more truly patriotic, more in- 
tensely devoted to the interests of father- 
land and brother citizens. Local pride 
still exists, but it is always subordinate to 
that burning enthusiastic zeal, which 
characterizes only a nation which has gone 
¢hrough the fiery furnace of national 
tribulation. 

Last of all we must remember that the 
Greek is an Oriental. By blood, by en- 
vironment, by association, he is more 
closely bound to the East than to the 
West. His country faces the sunrise. 
Only his back door is open westward. The 
people always speak of Europe as distinct 
from Greece. The true boundary line be- 
tween Asia and Europe runs west of 
Greece. European civilization can do, has 
done, much for the Greek. English and 
German as well as French influence is 
strong there, but they can never make 
Greece other than Oriental. To do so 
would be to destroy her character and 
defeat her destiny. 











Modern Revivals of Old Greek Plays 


HE new Greek theater of the 
University of California at 
Berkeley may be looked upon 

in some degree as an indication of 
a coming classical revival. Not that 
we may expect or even desire to see 
the Greek and Latin tongues rehabilitated 
‘in the courses of study of our universities. 
Rather it is a suggestion that modern 
scholars will more and more have placed 
at their disposal means which may enable 
them to awaken a new enthusiasm for the 
great masterpieces of classic literature. 
The Greek play which was presented in 
the California theater at the dedication of 
the building in 1903, was “The Birds” of 
Aristophanes. It was, to quote one of 
those present, “the first time since the 
early centuries of the Christian era that 
such a play felt entirely at home in its en- 
vironment; the fact that the chorus was 
in its proper place and that the actors in 
the various scenes played their parts in 


THE GREEK THEATER AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 


the orchestra, instead of upon a stage, 
made the occasion a memorable one.” 
The dedicatory address by President 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler brought out most 
felicitously parallels between 
California and ancient Athens: 
We dedicate today a new structure on 
ground already consecrated. The well- 
established usage of the graduating classes 
long since appropriated this hill-side to 
mystic rites and set apart this spot to be 
a temenos of Dionysos. These solemn 
trees that now look down upon us have 
acquainted themselves well through years 
of patient attendance with all the various 
ritual that makes up the service of the 
sovereign god of dramatic art, and here 
they stand today familiars to the romping 
satyrs and the trooping maenads and 
guardians of the sacred revels. 


modern 


This day 


they shall have joy beyond their wont to 
see the worship of the feast enacted by 
their old feathered friends of the tribe of 
birds. 

In building our theater on a site already 
dedicated we follow an ancient and honor- 
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able precedent. A hundred years before 
the old Athenians made the beginning of 
a permanent structure on the spot where 
now rest the glorious ruins of their 
theater, the peofle had been used to as- 
semble on the hill-side overlooking the old 
orchestra, the dancing circle at the south- 
eastern foot of the Acropolis, to see the 
choral dance and hear the plays of Phry- 
nichus and A&schylus and Sophocles, of 
Cratinus, Eupolis, and Aristophanes. As 
time went on they built for the spectators 
seats of wood, tkria they called them ; they 
were veritable bleachers in the fact, and as 
bleachers often do, these once at least 
collapsed, and once notably during an un- 
usually interesting performance of a play 
of AEschylus,—an occurrence which set 
people a thinking as well as smarting and 
turned their thoughts in the absence of 
Portland cement toward seats of stone. 
They built or tried to build at various 
times; but not until the drama was well 
toward the completion of its second cen- 
tury of residence in Athens did the good 
times of Lycurgus bring the stable build- 
ing which after centuries of goodly use 
we now identify as the Dionysiac Theater 
of Athers. That we in these our earlier 
days can partake in the great festival, can 
see openly, hear distinctly, and sit securely 
we owé to the munificence of his mother’s 
son, William Randolph Hearst. 

The university has long stood in sore 
need of an auditorium ample enough for 
its great meetings and the celebration of 





its chief festivals. Once it has used a 
huge tent and the winds sported with its 
roofing and would have none of it; once 
and again it tried the gymnasium, and the 
roof sported with the speaker’s words 
till the wind bore them away; twice at 
least for the university’s annual festival 
and repeatedly for others, it has trusted 
itself to the open California sky, and not 
having been deceived has learned that the 
Greeks of the West must follow the 
Greeks of the East. 

The theater as suggested above, is built 
in a natural amphitheater, the stage being 
erected on the lower side where the sur- 
rounding hills draw together. The beau- 
tiful eucalyptus grove which encircles it 
forms a rich setting for the vast white 
structure built of solid Portland cement 
and large enough to accommodate an 
audience of seven thousand people. 


The architest’s account of the way in 
which he studied his problem is worth 
quoting for it reveals the enlightened point 
of view so characteristic of the Greek 
spirit : 


Not solely by the play of the imagin- 
ative faculties can architecture achieve. It 
must grow out of positive human needs 
and must conform with practical condi- 
tions. It is this art’s peculiar privilege 
and its special difficulty, that it must stand 


THE GREEK THEATER AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA DURING THE PRESENTA- 
TION OF A PLAY 


From photograph courteously furnished by the University of California. 
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on common sense, if it is to rise, un- 
tottering, to greatness. . . . 


Countless suggestions in the interpre- 
tation of natural conditions have been 
taken, obviously, from the works of clas- 
sical antiquity, but always with an eye 
open, I hope, to the dictates of our Ameri- 
can—our Californian—civilization, This 
building is not merely an archzological 
study, though much consulting of an- 
tiquity has contributed to its creation. No 
line, no surface, no slightest detail, has 
been fixed in its design without careful 
consideration of all the documents to 
which we have had access, in a spirit of 
deepest reverence for the past; nor on 
the other hand without a sincere and 
reasoned reorganization of every element 
(as I believe the Greeks worked with their 
antiquity) before it was permitted to enter 
into the complete scheme. The theater is 
thus a closely woven web of old and new, 
of traditional methods and of free design. 


The auditorium of the theater is two 
hundred and fifty-four feet in diameter and 
is divided into two tiers of seats. The lower 
tier encloses a level circular space, fifty 
feet in diameter which corresponds to the 
ancient orchestra or place devoted to 
the chorus. The floor of the stage is one 
hundred and thirty-three feet wide and 
twenty-eight feet deep. It is open toward 
the auditorium and surrounded on the 
other three sides by a wall forty-two feet 
in height, This wall is enriched by a com- 
plete classic order of Greek Doric col- 
umns with stylobate and entablature. The 
total cost of the theater was about fifty 
thousand dollars. 

Aristophanes’ play of “The Birds” was 
given at the opening of the theater in 
1903, under the direction of Professors 
Richardson, Prescott, and Allen. -The dif- 
ficulties inherent in such an undertaking 
were great, especially as the preparations 
were carried on during the summer 
months, whereas at Harvard, Vassar, 
Michigan and other universities the 
larger part of a college year has been de- 
voted to the preparation of such produc- 
tions. 

How some of the difficulties were met 


is very happily recounted in the annals of 
the University Chronicle: 

One of the first problems to confront us 
was the music for our opera. Negotia- 
tions with our English cousins proved to 
us that in spite of their gracious willing- 
ness they were not likely to provide us in 
time with the score of Professor Parry’s 
music written for the Oxford production. 
Fortunately the Harvard Classical Club 

















AJAX AND TECMESSA 


As represented by students of the University of 
California. 


had already attempted similar scenes 
from “The Birds,” for which Professor 
Paine, the well-known composer of the 
music for the Harvard “(&dipus,” had 
written a score marked for an orchestra 
of over thirty instruments. At Harvard, 
this music was not given with the accom- 
paniment for which it was composed and 
we were glad of an opportunity to present 
it in such a way that no one could doubt 
its eminent value and fitness; we owe a 
great deal to Professor Paine personally 
for his prompt and hearty willingness to 
supply us with the requisite material. An- 
other nice problem, admirably solved by 
the chairman of our committee, was the 
selection of a person to superintend the 
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musical part of the program ; the task re- 
quired a director of many and diverse 
qualifications,—one who could in six 
short weeks bring out, in all the volume 
necessitated by the open-air auditorium, 





MEMBERS OF THE CHORUS IN GREEK PLAY 
AT HULL HOUSE 
Paraskevas Eliopoulos, leader. 


and in all the harmony which our obli- 
gations to Professor Paine demanded, the 
voices that thirty generous student- 
singers had pledged to our service. Dr. 
H. J. Stewart, by his personal acquain- 
tance with Professor Paine and his sym- 
pathy with the composer’s ideas, by his 
tactful and vitalizing personality made 
the music a feature that appealed strongly 
both to Greek and to barbarians. 

The division of the singing and the 
acting between two choruses,—the chorus 
visible and “the choir invisible,” as they 
came to be called—was unfortunate, but 
necessary because of the shortness of time, 
and also because it is not easy to find 
twenty-four men who know Greek, and 
who if they know it are at the same time 
possessed of singing voices and willing 
withal to memorize Greek, to dance, to 
sing, and to act. One gets a clearer and 
somewhat discouraging notion of the ac- 
complishments of the Greek when one 
tries to ape the part. 








of Old Greek Plays 


For the costumes of the chorus a vase- 
painting of a masquerade in bird-costume, 
dating’ probably several decades before the 
year of our play, offered some hints. But 
the design of these costumes was almost 
entirely the work of Mrs. Richardson, 
who planned the color-scheme and worked 
out the patterns for each individual bird. 
To this statement of our indebtedness to 
her should be added an acknowledgment 
to certain ladies of Berkeley, who spent 
a whole day just before the performance 
in stiffening tails, woodening beaks, and 
changing the anatomy of wings, so that 
nothing in the external appearance of the 
play failed to satisfy the committee. 


MICHAEL LORIS 
Who took the part of Tecmessa in the Greek 
play at Hull House. 

The success of this play led to the pre- 
sentation a year later, of the “Ajax” of 
Sophocles under the direction of Miss 
Mabel Hay Barrows. The opportunities 
for picturesque effects offered by the 
spacious theater, were used most advan- 
tageously as will be seen from this an- 
nouncement in the invitations : 


The Department of Greek especially 
invites the attention of the public to this 
production. The “Ajax” has been selected 
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because of its purity, beauty, and deep 
significance ; and because, as it tells its 
own story even to those who know no 
Greek, it lends itself admirably to stage 
production. 

Preceding the tragedy, over a hundred 
young men and women will perform 
ancient religious rites before the altar, 
with singing and dancing. They will 
represent Athenian spectators, and during 
the performance will occupy the orchestra 
in groups that will add color and pictur- 
esqueness to the scene. 

Quite different from the brilliant out 
door setting of the “Ajax” as played at 
Berkeley by university students was Miss 
Barrow’s first presentation of this play at 
Hull House, Chicago, in December, 1903. 
Twenty-one years before, “Ajax” had 
been given by the students of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England, and the 
Hull House performance represented the 





GEORGIOS METALAS 


Who took the part of Ajax in the Greek play 
at Hull House. 
second performance of this play in mod- 
ern times. 
Among the unique features of this play 


at Chicago was the fact that the parts 
were all taken by native Greeks, that 
Georgios Metalas, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Athens who impersonated Ajax, 





POSTER FOR THE AJAX PLAY PERFORMED 
IN NEW YORK 


was the only one of the group who had 
had university training, that the original 
lines were given in the classical tongue 
but pronounced according to the rules 
of modern Greek, and that the members of 
the cast including Tecmessa were all men. 

The Greeks threw themselves into this 
task with characteristic enthusiasm and 
in spite of the claims of their daily work, 
gave many hours each week to study and 
rehearsal through a long period of prepar- 
ation. From the seven thousand Greeks 
who make their home in Chicago an eager 
audience gathered night after night in the 
Hull House theater to witness the success 
of their fellow countrymen, 
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STAGE SETTING FOR PLAY OF AJAX 


Some of the names represented in this 
performance were very suggestive of their 
Hellenic origin : 


Athena .....secihs-; Liverios Manussopoulos 
Odysseus ...... . Panagiotes Lambros 
Aias (Ajax) . j . Georgios Metalas 
EEEL: cid cn ocs Ctiabsealied Michael Loris 
Eurysakes ............. Demetrios Mazarakos 
Messenger ............ Spiros Manussopoulos 
ee eee Demetrios Manussopoulos 
Menelaos .................. Iason Korologos 
Agamemnon ......... . Konstantinos Boukydis 
Chorus of Salaminian Sailors, Comrades of 
Ajax. 


Paraskevas Eliopoulos, Leader. 

The Hull House presentation of Ajax 
was followed in the spring by a similar 
undertaking by the Greeks of New York 
City also under the skilful direction of 
Miss Barrows. The East Side play house 
on this occasion brought together a very 
democratic collection of American citizens 
—poets, artists, fruit venders, litterateurs, 
East Side merchants, and women inter- 
ested in literary and: sociological enter- 
prises. It was a revelation to many what 
talents may be developed in our immigrant 
population by those who like Miss Bar- 
rows have the sympathy and insight to 
discover them. Miss Elisabeth Luther 


Cary comments in The Lamp upon the 
surprising results which were achieved : 


During the performance what most 
impressed the spectator ignorant of Greek 
and wholly indifferent to archzological 
accuracy, was the apparent absorption of 
the actors in their work. The traps into 
which the amateur mime commonly falls 
are self-consciousness and feebleness. He 
dares not be himself and lacks power to be 
anyone else. These amateurs were neither 
self-conscious nor feeble. They were 
somewhat exuberant for the uniform bal- 
ance and harmony of Sophocles, and 
Athene in particular missed the mellow 
dignity with which we like impersona- 
tions of that helpful goddess to be in- 
vested. But of cheap vanity there was not 
a trace. There was no appeal from the 
actor to the audience. Apparently the 
people on the stage were not aware of the 
presence of an audience. They played as 
children do in their elaborate games, with 
perfect concentration and __ integrity. 
Odysseus, peering along the ground on 
the track of his foe, used the free gesture 
of the American Indian engaged in sim- 
ilar pursuit. Ajax roared out his Titanic 
despair with the unmodulated fury of a 
primitive nature, and with a noble pathos 
in keeping with the part. The Salaminian 
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sailors, thrilling with eager delight, and 
leaping in passionate joy at the supposed 
return of happiness to their master’s spirit 
danced rhythmically and with the aban- 
donment of uninitiated souls, as though 
under the wide bright sky of glorious 
Salamis. In the total effect there was 
nothing forced or artificial or clumsy. 

As for the words, whether they had the 
fluent rhythm of the ancient Greek is a 
question for scholars to argue. What was 
evident to the unlearned spectator ac- 
customed to the tardy and comparatively 
mechanical give and take of the ordinary 
stage dialogue, was that the actors spoke 
with the impetus and decision of unpre- 
meditated feeling. In the angry alter- 
cation between Teucer and Menelavs this 
intensity of spirit was most manifest. In- 


sult followed insult with a vitality of ex- 
pression reminiscent of the two great 
Italians, Duse and Salvini; and in the 
calmer passages as well, particularly 
where Ajax responds to the appeals of 
Tecmessa, the same admirable spontaneity 
was maintained, although occasionally 
joined to disconcerting suggestions of 
haste. In the long speeches there was the 
temperance and variety to be expected 
from artists of high qualifications, and 
decidedly not to be expected from the 
amateur. The surprise, therefore, was 
not that the little company did so well 
under the circumstances, but that they did 
so much better than innumerable profes- 
sional actors to whom years in place of 
weeks of experience and drill had been 
accorded. 


LIBRARY SHBLES 





The Eruption of Vesuvius as Described in 


the Letters of Pliny” 


LETIER XVI. TO TACITUS 

Your request that I would send you an 
account of my uncle’s death, in order to 
transmit a more exact relation of it to 
posterity, deserves my acknowledgements ; 
for if this accident shall be celebrated by 
your pen, the glory of it, I am well as- 
sured, will be rendered for ever illustrious. 
And notwithstanding he perished by mis- 
fortune, which, as it involved at the same 
time a most beautiful country in ruins, 
and destroyed so many populous cities, 
Seems to promise him everlasting remem- 
brance; notwithstanding he has himself 
composed many and lasting works; yet | 
am persuaded, the mentioning of him in 


*From the eighteenth century translation of 
Pliny’s letters by William Melmoth, Esq. 


your immortal writings, will greatly con- 
tribute to eternize his name. Happy I 
esteem those to be, whom providence has 
distinguished with the abilities either of 
doing such actions as are worthy of being 
related, or of relating them in a manner 
worthy of being read; but doubly happy 
are they who are blessed with both these 
uncommon talents: in the number of 
which my uncle, as his own writings, and 
your history will evidently prove, may 
justly be ranked. It is with extreme 
willingness, therefore, I execute your 
commands; and should indeed have 
claimed the task if you had not enjoined it. 
He was at that time with the fleet under 
his command at Misenum. On the 24th 
of August, about one in the afternoon, my 
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mother desired him to observe a cloud 
which appeared of a very unusual size and 
shape. He had just returned from taking 
the benefit of the sun, and after bathing 
himself in cold water, and taking a slight 
repast, was retired to his study: he im- 
mediately arose and went out upon an 
eminence from whence he might more 
definitely view this very uncommon ap- 
pearance. It was not at that distance 
discernible from what mountain this 
cloud issued, but it was found afterwards 
to ascend from Mount Vesuvius. I can- 
not give you a more exact description of 
its figure, than by resembling it to that of 
a pine-tree, for it shot up a great height 
in the form of a trunk, which extended 
itself at the top into sort of branches ; oc- 
casioned, I imagine, either by a sudden 
gulf of air that impelled it, the force of 
which decreased as it advanced upwards, 
or the cloud itself being pressed back 
again by its own weight, expanded in 
this mariner : it appeared sometimes bright 
and sometimes dark and spotted, as it was 
either more or less impregnated with 
earth and cinders. This extraordinary 
phenomenon excited my uncle’s philo- 
sophical curiosity to take a nearer view 
of it. He ordered a light vessel to be got 
ready, and gave me liberty, if I thought 
proper, to attend him. I chose rather 
to continue my studies; for, as it hap- 
pened, he had given me an employment of 
that kind. As he was coming out of the 
house he received a note from Rectina 
the wife of Bassus, who was in the utmost 
alarm at the imminent danger which 
threatened her, for her villa being situated 
at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, there was 
no way to escape but by sea; she earnestly 
entreated him therefore to come to her 
assistance. He accordingly changed his 


first design, and what he began with a 
philosophical, he pursued with an heroic 
turn of mind. He ordered the galleys to 
put to sea and went himself on board with 
an intention of assisting not only Rectina, 
but several others; for the villas stand 
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extremely thick upon that beautiful 
coast. When hastening to the place from 
whence others fled with the utmost terror, 
he steer’d his direct course to the point 
of danger, and with so much calmness and: 
presence of mind, as to be able to make 
and dictate his observations upon the 
motion and figure of that dreadful scene. 
He was now so nigh the mountain that 
the cinders which grew thicker and hotter 
the nearer he approached fell into the 
ships together with pumice-stones, and 
black pieces of burning rock: they were 
likewise in danger not only of being 
aground by the sudden retreat of the sea, 
but also from the vast fragments which 
rolled down the mountain, and obstructed 
all the shore. Here he stopped to con- 
sider ,whether he should return back 
again; to which the pilot advising him, 
“Fortune,” said he, “befriends the brave ; 
carry me to Pomponianus.” Pomponianus 
was then at Stabiae, separated by a gulf, 
which the sea, after several insensible 
windings, forms upon the shore. He had' 
already sent his baggage; for tho’ he was 
not at that time in actual danger, yet be- 
ing within the view of it, and indeed ex- 
tremely near, if it should in the least in- 
crease, he was determined to put to sea 
as soon as the wind should change. It 
was favorable, however, for carrving r 

uncle to Pomponianus, whom he found in 
the greatest consternation: he embraced 
him with tenderness, encouraging and ex- 
horting him to keep up his spirits, and’ 
the more to dissipate his fears, he ordered, 
with an air of unconcern, the baths to be 
got ready; when after having bathed, he 
sat down to supper with great cheerful- 
ness or at least (what is equally heroic) 
with all the appearance of it. In the mean- 
while the eruption from Mount Vesuvius 
flamed out in several places with much 
violence, which the darkness of the night 
contributed to render still more visible 
and dreadful. But my uncle, in order to 
soothe the apprehensions of his friend, as- 
sured him it was only the burning of the 





























villages, which the country people had 
abandoned to the flames: after this he re- 
tired to rest, and it is most certain he was 
so little discomposed as to fall into a deep 
sleep ; for being pretty fat, and breathing 
hard, those who attended without actually 
heard him snore. The court which led 
to his apartment being now almost filled 
with stones and ashes, if he had continued 
there any time longer, it would have been 
impossible for him to have made his way 
out; it was thought proper therefore to 
awaken him. He got up, and went to 
Pomponianus and the rest of his company 
who were not unconcerned enough to 
think of going to bed. They consulted 
together whether it would be most prudent 
‘to trust to the houses which now shook 
from side to side with frequent and violent 
‘concussions; or fly to the open fields 
where the calcined stones and cinders tho’ 
light indeed, yet fell in large showers, and 
threatened destruction. In this distress 
they resolved for the fields as the less 
‘dangerous situation of the two: a resolu- 
tion which, while the rest of the com- 
pany were hurried into by their fears, my 
uncle embraced upon cool and deliberate 
‘consideration. They went out then hav- 
ing pillows tied upon their heads with 
napkins ; and this was their whole defense 
against the storm of stones that fell round 
them. It was now day everywhere else, 
but there a deeper darkness prevailed 
than in the most obscure night; which 
however was in some degree dissipated by 
‘torches and other lights of various kinds. 
They thought proper to go down farther 
upon the shore to observe if they might 
. Safely put out to sea, but they found the 
waves still run extremely high and bois- 
terous. There my uncle having drunk a 


‘draught or two of cold water, threw him- 
self down upon a cloth which was spread 
for him when immediately the flames and 
a strong smell of sulphur which was the 
forerunner of them dispersed the rest of 
the company, and obliged him to rise. He 
taised himself up with the assistance of 
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two of his servants, and instantly fell 
down dead; suffocated, as I conjecture, 
by some gross and noxious vapor, having 
always had weak lungs, and frequently 
subject to a difficulty of breathing. As 
soon as it was light again, which was not 
till the third day after this melancholy ac- 
cident, his body was found entire and 
without any marks of violence upon it, 
exactly in the same posture that he fell, 
and looking more like a man asleep than 
dead. During all this time my mother 
and I were at Misenum. But as this 
has no connection with your history, 
so your inquiry went no farther than con- 
cerning my uncle’s death ; with that there- 
fore I will put an end to my letter: suf- 
fer me only to add that I have faithfully 
related to you what I was either an eye- 
witness of myself or received immediately 
after the accident happened, and before. 
there was time to vary the truth. You will 
choose out of this narrative such circum- 
stances as shall be most suitable to your 
purpose; for there is a great difference 
between what is proper for a letter, and 
an history; between writing to a friend 
and writing to the public. Farewell. 


LETTER XX. TO CORNELIUS TACITUS 


The letter which, in compliance with 
your request, I wrote to you concerning 
the death of my uncle, has raised, it seems, 
your curiosity to know what terrors -and 
dangers attended me while I continued 
at Misenum; for there, I think, the ac- 
count in my former broke off: 

“Tho’ 7 Shock'd soul recoils, my tongue shall 
tell. 

My uncle having left us, I pursued the 
studies which prevented my going with 
him, till it was time to bathe. After which 
I went to supper, and from thence to bed, 
where my sleep was greatly broken and 
disturbed. There had been for many days 
before some shocks of an earthquake, 
which the less surprised us as they are 
extremely frequent in Campania ; but they 


*Pit’s translation of Virgil. 
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were so particularly violent that night, 
that they not only shook everything about 
us, but seemed indeed to threaten total 
destruction. My mother flew to my 
chamber, where she found me rising, in 
order to awaken her. We went out into 
a small court belonging to the house, 
which separated the sea from the build- 
ings. As I was at that time but eighteen 
years of age, I know not whether I should 
call my behavior in this dangerous junc- 
ture, courage or rashness, but I took up 
Livy, and amused myself with turning 
over that author, and even making ex- 
tracts from him, as if all about me had 
been full of security. While we were in 
this posture, a friend of my uncle, who 
was just come from Spain to pay him a 
visit, joined us, and observing me sitting 
by my mother with a book in my hand, 
greatly condemned my calmness, at the 
same time that he reproved me for my 
careless security : nevertheless I still went 
on with my author. Tho’ it was now 
morning, the light was exceedingly faint 
and languid; the buildings all around us 
tottered, and tho’ we stood upon open 
ground, yet as the place was narrow and 
confined, there was no remaining there 
without certain and great danger: we 
therefore resolved to quit the town. The 
people followed us in the utmost con- 
sternation, and (as to a mind distracted 
with terror, every suggestion seems more 
prudent than its own) pressed in great 
crowds about us in our way out. Being 
got at a convenient distance from the 
houses we stood still, in the midst of a 
most dangerous and dreadful scene. The 
chariots which we had ordered to be 
drawn out, were so agitated backwards 
and forwards, tho’ upon the most level 
ground, that we could not keep them 
steady, even by supporting them with 
large stones. The sea seemed to roll back 
upon itself, and to be driven from its 
banks by the convulsive motion of the 
earth; it is certain at least the shore was 
considerably enlarged, and several sea- 


animals were left upon it. On the other 
side, a black and dreadful cloud bursting 
with an igneous serpentine vapor, darted 
out a long train of fire, resembling flashes 
of lightning, but much larger. Upon this 
our Spanish friend, whom I mentioned 
above, addressed himself to my mother 
and me with great warmth and earnest- 
ness: “If your brother and your uncle,” 
said he, “is safe, he certainly wishes you 
may be so too, but if he perished, it was 
his desire, no doubt, that you might both 
survive him: Why therefore do you delay 
your escape a moment?” We could never 
think of our safety we said, while we were 
uncertain of his. Hereupon our friend left 
us, and withdrew from the danger with 
the utmost precipitation. Soon after- 
wards, the cloud seem’d to descend, and 
cover the whole ocean; as indeed, it en- 
tirely hid the island of Caprea, and the 
promontory of Misenum. My mother 
strongly conjured me to make my escape 
at any rate, which as I was 
I might easily do; as for herself, 
she said, her age and _ corpulency 
rendered all attempts of that sort im- 
possible; however she would willingly 
meet death, if she could have the satis- 
faction of seeing that she was not the 
occasion of mine. But I absolutely re- 
fused to leave her, and taking her by the 
hand, I led her on: she complied with 
great reluctance, and not without many 
reproaches to herself for retarding my 
flight. The ashes now began to fall upon 
us tho’ in no great quantity. I turned my 
head, and observed behind us a thick 
smoke, which came rolling after us like a 
torrent. I proposed while we had yet 
light, to turn out of the high road, lest she 
should be pressed to death, by the crowd 
that followed us. We had scarce stepped 
out of the path, when darkness overspread 
us, not like that of a cloudy night, or 
when there is no moon, but of a room 
when it is shut up, and all the lights ex- 
tinct. Nothing then was to be heard but 
the shrieks of women, the screams of 


young 


















children, and the cries of men; some 
calling for their children, others for their 
parents, others for their husbands, and 
only distinguishing each other by their 
voices; one lamenting his own fate, 
another that of his family ; some wishing 
to die, from the very fear of dying, some 
lifting their hands to the gods; but the 
greater part imagining that the last and 
eternal night was come, which was to 
destroy both the gods and the world to- 
gether. Among these there were some 
who augmented the real terrors by im- 
aginary Ones, and made the frighted mul- 
titude falsely believe that Misenum was 
actually in flames. At length a glimmer- 
ing light appeared, which we imagined to 
be rather the forerunner of an approach- 
ing burst of flames, (as in truth it was) 
than the return of day: however, the fire 
fell at a distance from us: then again we 
were immersed in thick darkness, and a 
heavy shower of ashes rained upon us, 
which we were obliged every now and 
then to shake off, otherwise we should 
have been crushed and buried in the heap. 
I might boast, that during this scene of 
horror, not a sigh or expression of fear 
escaped from me, had not my support 
been founded in that miserable, tho’ 
strong consolation, that all mankind were 
involved in the same calamity, and that 
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I imagined I was perishing with the world 
itself. 

At last this dreadful darkness was 
dissipated by degrees, like a cloud of 
smoke; the real day returned, and even 
the sun appeared, tho’ very faintly, and as 
when an eclipse is coming on. Every 
object which presented itself to our eyes 
(which were extremely weakened) seemed 
changed, being cover’d over with white 
ashes, as with a deep snow. We returned 
to Misenum, where we refreshed our- 
selves as well as we could, and passed an 
anxious night between hope and fear; 
tho’ indeed, with a much larger store of 
the latter: for the earthquake still con- 
tinued, while several enthusiastic people 
ran up and down heightening their own 
and their friends’ calamities by terrible 
predictions. However, my mother and I, 
notwithstanding the danger we had 
passed, and that which still threatened us, 
had no thoughts of leaving the place, till 
we should receive some account from my 
uncle, 

And now, you will read this narrative 
without any view of inserting it in your 
history, of which it is by no means 
worthy ; and indeed you must impute it to 
your own request, if it shall appear scarce 
to deserve even the trouble of a letter. 
Farewell. 


Pheethon, or,the Amateur Coachman 
A CLASSIC EXTRAVAGANZA, 


By John G. Saxe 


Dan Phzthon,—so the histories run,— 
Was a jolly young blade, and a son of the SUN; 
Or rather of Phcebus,—but as to his mother, 
Genealogists make a deuce of a pother, 
Some going for one, and some for another! 
For myself, I must say, as a careful explorer, 
This roaring young blade was the son of AURORA! 


Now old Father PHG:BUS, ere railways begun 

To elevate funds and depreciate fun, 

Drove a very fast coach by the name of ‘THE SUN;;’ 
Running, they say, 
Trips every day, 


(On Sundays and all, in a heathenish way,) 
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All lighted up with a famous array 
Of lanterns that shone with a brilliant display, 
And dashing along like a gentleman’s shay, 
With never a fare, and nothing to pay! 
Now PHAETHON begged of his doting old father, 
To grant him a favor, and this the rather, 
Since some one had hinted, the youth to annoy, 
That he wasn’t by any means PHCEBUS’S boy! 
Intending, the rascally sun of a gun, 
To darken the brow of the son of the SUN! 
‘By the terrible Styx!’ said the angry sire, 
While his eyes flashed volumes of fury and fire, 
‘To prove your reviler an infamous liar, 
I swear I will grant you whate’er you desire!’ ) 

‘Then by my head,’ 

The youngster said, 
‘T’ll mount the coach when the horses are fed!— 
For there’s nothing I’d choose, as I’m alive, 
Like a seat on the box, and a dashing drive!’ 

‘Nay, Phethon don’t,— 

I beg you won’t,—- 
“You’re quite too young,’ continued the sage, 
‘To tend a coach at your tender age! 

Besides, you see, 

’T will really be 
Your first appearance on any stage! 
: Desist my child 

The cattle are wild, 
And when their metal is thoroughly ‘riled,’ 
Depend upon ’t, the coach’ll be ‘spiled’— 
They’re not the fellows to draw it mild! 

Desist, I say, 

You'll rue the day,— 
So mind, and don’t be foolish, PHA!’ 

But the youth was proud, 

And swore aloud, , 
*Twas just the thing to astonish the crowd,— 
He’d have the horses and wouldn’t be cowed! 
In vain the boy was cautioned at large, 
He called for the charges, unheeding the charge, 
And vowed that any young fellow of force, 
Could manage a dozen coursers, of course! 
Now PHCEBUS felt exceedingly sorry 
He had given his word in such a hurry, 
But having sworn by the Styx, no doubt 
He was in for it now, and couldn’t back out. 
So, calling PHAZETHON up in a trice, 
He gave the youth a bit of advice ;— 

“Parce stimulis, utere loris!” 
(A “stage direction,” of which the core is, 
Don’t use the whip,—they’re ticklish things,— 
But, whatever you do, hold on to the strings!) 
Remember the rule of the Jehu-tribe is, 

“Medio tutissimus ibis,’— 
(As the Judge remarked to a rowdy Scotchman, 

ho was going to quod between two watchmen!) 


‘So mind your eye, and spare your goad, 


Be shy of the stones, and keep in the road!’ . 


Now, PHAETHON, perched in the coachman’s place, 
Drove off the steeds at a furious pace, 
Fast as coursers running a race, 

Or bounding along in a steeple-chase ! 

Of whip and shout there was no lack, 
“Crack—whack— 
Whack—Crack” 

Resounded along the horses’ back !— 

Frightened beneath the stinging lash 

Cutting their flanks in many a gash, 

On—on they sped as swift as a flash, 

Through thick and thin away they dash, 

(Such rapid driving is always rash!) 

When all at once, with a dreadful crash, 
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The whole “establishment” went to smash, 
And PHAZTHON, he, 


As all agree, 


Off the coach was suddenly hurled, 
Into a puddle, and out of the world! 


MORAL 


Don’t rashly take to dangerous courses,— 

Nor set it down in your table of forces, 

That any one man equals any four horses! 
Don’t swear by the Styx !— 
It’s one of OLD NICK’S 
Diabolical tricks 

To get people into a regular ‘fix,’ 

And hold ’em there as fast as bricks! 


A New Translation of the Odyssey 


Mr. Andrew Lang, the charming essay- 
ist and critic, gentleman of fortune in the 
field of literature, contributes a weekly 
essay to the /i/lustrated London News 
under the general title “At the Sign of 
St. Paul’s.”. Mr. Lang is as well qualified 
as any man living to pass upon the liter- 
ary and scholarly points of a translation 
of the Odyssey. The following account 
by Mr. Lang is of a recent translation by 
Mr. J. W. Mackail: 


Among new books, “such as a man can 
recommend to a friend,” one may mention 
the second volume of Mr. J. W. Mackail’s 
translation of the Odyssey (Murray). It 
contains Books Nine to Sixteen, out of 
the canonical Twenty-four. Here we 
have our old favorite, the story of 
Cyclops, which appears among the nur- 
sery yarns of many peoples, and was prob- 
ably told to Homer by his grandmother. 
In later life, he worked it into the ad- 
ventures of his wandering hero. Here, 
too, is the air witch, Circe, with whom 
most mariners would have been very well 
content to stay for the rest of their lives; 
and here is the most romantic visit to the 
abode of the dead. 

Mr. Mackail translates the ancient poem 
in a meter that may seem very inappro- 
priate to narrative, the quatrains of Omar 
Khayyam. They appear meant for 
nothing but brief, disjointed, popular re- 
flections in rhyme; but, contrary to 
all expectation, they serve admirably 
for the relation of the moving tale. 
The version has all the beauty and 
charm of good poetry and all the literal- 
ness of prose. Often as I have read the 
poem, and often as I have copied it out in 


English prose when making a translation, 
if I open Mr. Mackail’s book I feel my- 
self carried away by the current as if by 
the stream of a river in summer. 

You can rely on it! For example, there 
is a standing controversy as to whether 
Homer’s heroes used bronze or iron 
swords. He never fails to declare that 
they did use swords of bronze, and the 
hero received a bronze sword as a pres- 
ent, when shipwrecked on an island, an 
out-of-the-way place. What had he be- 
fore? 

I open Mr. Mackail’s book at random, 
on a passage prior to the hero’s arrival, a 
naked, shipwrecked man, on the said 
island. The hero has now the weapons he 
brought from the siege of Troy, and one 
of them is “the great bronze, silver- 
studded sword.” Now, though I have 
mislaid the Greek text, I am ready to bet 
ten to one in half-crowns that bronze it is. 
(So it is!) 

How different are other translators in 
verse! Pope says— 

And as when armourers temper in the ford 
The keen-edged poleaxe or the shining sword, 
The red-hot metal hisses in the lake. 

Here the metal is iron, and, if you trusted 
in Pope, you would suppose that Achilles 
and other gentlemen fought with swords 
of iron, which they did not. Pope wanted 
a rhyme to “ford” (there is nothing at all 
about a ford in the Greek, and a ford 
through a lake is uncommon!), so he 
translated as “sword” the Greek word 
which means “adze,” and thus got his 
rhyme, at the expense of the facts in the 
case. Mr. Mackail says “broad axe or 
adze,” and gives correct information. 

Even Mr. Worsley, who did _ the 
Odyssey into the Spenserian metre some 
forty years ago—Mr, Worsley, a scholar 
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(Pope was no scholar), makes a god- 
dess carry “an iron-pointed spear,” twice. 
No goddess nor god, nor mortal is ever 
said by Homer to carry an iron-pointed 
spear. As the Italian proverb says, 
“Translators are traitors,” but not so Mr. 
Mackail. The War Office of very old 
times was very inefficient. If you look 
at many of the bronze and even the early 
iron swords which are dug up, you see 
that they are fashioned as if for the very 
purpose of breaking off at the hilt, which 
is most insecurely fastened to the blade. 
In Homer they do break at the hilt, twice 
or thrice; the poet knew what he was 
talking about. Some ancient bronze 
swords are a puzzle. We all know the 
long, narrow-bladed Elizabethan rapier, 
with which Shakspere’s Tybalt and Mer- 
cutio and the rest give each other the 
punto reverso, and other shrewd pokes. 
The right foot was advanced, and the left 
hand, with gauntlet or dagger, was used 
in parrying the opponent’s point. 
One of the Mignons of Henri III., hav- 
_ing lost his dagger, had his hand all cut 
to ribbons in the great duel with the 
Angevins. Well, such weapons imply 
actual fencing— 

Trained abroad his arms to wield 
Fitzjames’s blade was sword and shield. 
They parried as well as thrust. No shields 
were used in company with these long, 

slender rapiers or “poking-irons.” 

Now what puzzles one is that some very 
ancient bronze sword-blades are as long 
and attenvated as any rapier of steel used 


‘by an Elizabethan gentleman. 
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They are 
suitable for delicate play of the wrist and 
fingers, and would shatter to pieces if the 
fighter dealt a “swashing blow” with the 
edge as with a broadsword. Yet the 
owners of these slim, elegant bronze 
rapiers were armed with huge shields. 
When Atterbury’s secretary, George 
Kelly, was “set” by the police while burn- 
ing Jacobite papers, he held the docu- 
ments to the candle with his left hand, and 
lunged at the minions of the law with the 
rapier in his right hand. 

“How did you parry the thrust?” one 
of the police was asked at Kelly’s trial. 

“With the door, Sir,” answered the 
man: he bolted behind the door. Now a 
huge, bronze-covered shield was as safe 
a parry as the door. With these bronze 
rapiers, a pleasure for the fencer to look 
at, men could not touch an opponent who 
carried a shield, not if they fought till 
doomsday. Wherefore, then, did they 
procure these charming but apparently 
quite useless bronze rapiers? 


Who knows? Golden Mycene and 
golden Cnossos, about fifteen hundred 
years before our era, were very civilized 
places. The dresses of the ladies were in 
the modern French style, and the fair girls 
who wore them had neat modern figures, 
and obviously were not of what the St. 
Andrews caddie called “the anti-corset 
partv.” The young gallants, too, who 
carried those bronze rapiers may have 
used them in duels. 


From the Wisdom of Epictetus 


GOD IN MAN 


Wert thou a statue of Phidias, an Athena 
or Zeus, then wert thou mindful both of thy- 
self and of the artist; and if thou hadst any 
consciousness, thou wouldst strive to do noth- 
ing unworthy of thy maker nor of thyself, nor 
ever to appear in any unseemly guise. But 
now that Zeus hath made thee, thou carest 
therefore nothing what kind of creature thou 
showest thyself for? And yet, is the one Artist 
like the other artist, or the one work like the 
other work? And what kind of work is that 
which. hath in itself the faculties that were 
manifest in the making of it? Do not artists 


work in stone or brass, or gold or ivory? And 
the Athena of Phidias, when she hath once 
stretched out her hand and received upon it the 
figure of Victory, standeth thus for all time? 
But the works of God have motion and breath- 
ing, and the use of appearances and the judg- 
ment of them. Wilt thou dishonor such a 


Maker, whose work thou art? Nay, for not 
only did He make thee, but to thee alone did 
He trust and commit thyself. Wilt thou not 
remember this too, or wilt thou dishonor thy 
charge? But if God had committed some or- 
phan child to thee, wouldst thou have neglected 
it? Now He hath given thee to thyself, and 
saith, J had none more worthy of trust than 
thee; keep this man such as he was made by 
nature—reverent, faithful, high, unterrified, un- 
shaken of passion, untroubled. And thou wilt 
not. 

But they may say: Whence doth this fellow 
bring us that eye of scorn and solemn looks? 
I have it not yet as I should. For I am yet 
unbold in those things which I have learned 
and assented to; I yet fear my weakness. But 
let me be bold in them, and then ye shall see 
such a look, such a guise, as behooveth me to 
wear. Then shall I show you the statue when 
it is perfected and polished. What look ye for? 
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—an eye of scorn? God forbid! For doth the 
Zeus of Olympia look scornfully ?—nay, but his 
glance is steadfast, as becomes him who will 
say, 
“None trust in vain my irrevocable word.” 
—IlL. 1:526. 

Such will I show myself to you—faithful, rev- 
erent, generous, untroubled. Not also, then, 
deathless, ageless, deceaseless? Nay, but dying 
as God, sickening as a God. These I have, 
these I cam; but other things I neither have nor 
can. I will show you the thews of a philos- 
opher. And what are these? A pursuit that 
never fails, an avoidance, that never miscar- 
ries, seemly desire, studious resolve, cautious 
assent. These shall ye see. 


THE PRICE OF TRANQUILITY 


1. If you would advance in philosophy you 
must abandon such thoughts as, Jf J neglect my 
affairs I shall not have the means of living. If 
I do not correct my servant he will be good 
for nothing. For it is better to die of hunger, 
having lived without grief and fear, than to 
live with a troubled spirit amid abundance. 
And it is better to have a bad servant than an 
afflicted mind. 

2. Make a beginning then in small matters. 
Is a little of your oil spilt, or a little wine 
stolen? Then say to yourself, For so much 
peace is bought, this is the price of tranquility. 
For nothing can be gained without paying 
for it. And when you call your servant, be- 
think you that he may not hear, or, hearing, 
may not obey. For him, indeed, that is not 
well, but for you it is altogether well that he 
have not the power to trouble your mind. 


A CHOICE 


If thou wouldst advance, be content to let 
people think thee senseless and foolish as re- 
gards external things. Wish not even to seem 
wise, and if ever thou shalt find thyself ac- 
counted to be somebody, then mistrust thyself. 
For know that it is not easy to make a choice 
that shall agree both with outward things and 
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with Nature, but it must needs be that he who 
is careful of the one shall neglect the other. 


THAT WHERE THE HEART IS THE BOND IS 


1. Thou art a fool if thou desire wife and 
children and friends to live forever, for that 
is desiring things to be in thy power which 
are not in thy power, and things pertaining to 
others to be thine own. So also thou art a 
fool to desire that thy servant should never 
do anything amiss, for that is desiring evil not 
to be evil, but something else. But if thou 
desire never to fail in any pursuit, this thou 
canst do. This, therefore, practice to attain— 
namely, the attainable. 

2. The lord of each of us is he that hath 
power over the things that we desire or dis- 
like, to give or to take away. Whosoever, then, 
will be free, let him neither desire nor shun any 
of the things that are in others’ power; other- 
wise he must needs be enslaved. 

3. Therefore Demetrius said to Nero, You 
threaten me with death, but Nature threatens 
you. If I am taken up with my poor body, or 
my property, I have given myself over to 
slavery, for I immediately show of my own self 
with what I may be captured. As when a 
snake draws in his head, I say, Strike at that 
part of him which he guards. And know thou, 
that at the part thou desirest to guard, there 
thy master will fall upon thee. Remembering 
this, whom wilt thou still flatter or fear? 

4. Think that thou shouldst conduct thy- 
self in life as at a feast. Is some dish brought 
to thee? Then put forth thyself in seemly 
fashion. Doth it pass thee by? Then hold it 
not back. Hath it not yet come? Then do not 
reach out for it at a distance, but wait till it is 
at thine hand. And thus doing with regard to 
children and wife and governments and wealth, 
thou wilt be a worthy guest at the table of the 
Gods. And if thou even pass over things that 
are offered to thee, and refuse to take of them, 
then thou wilt not only share the banquet, but 
also the dominion of the Gods. For so doing 
Diogenes and Heracleitus, and the like, both 
were, and were reported to be, rightly divine. 


An Ode of Horace 


WINTER 


See, Thaliarch, see, across the plain 
Soracte* white with snow! 
Scarce may the laboring woods sustain 

Their load, and locked in icy chain 
The streams have ceased to flow. 


Logs on the fire, your biggest, fling, 
To thaw the pinching cold, 

And from the time to take its sting 

A pipkin forth of Sabine bring, 
Four mellowing summers old. 


All else unto the Gods leave we; 
When they have stilled the roar 
Of winds that with the yeasty sea 


*Mt. Soracte, about twenty-five miles north 
of Rome. 


Conflict and brawl, the cypress-tree, 
The old ash shake no more. 


What with tomorrow comes forbear 
To ask and count as gain 

Each day fate grants, ere time and care 

Have chilled thy blood, and thinned thy hair, 
Love’s sweets do not disdain; 


Nor, boy, disdain the dance! For, mark, 
Now is thy time to take 

Joy in the play, the crowded park, 

And those low whispers in the dark, 
Which trysting lovers make. 


In the sweet laugh, that marks the spot 
here hid the fair one lies, 
The token from the wrist besought, 
Or from the finger wrung, that not 
Too cruelly denies. 
—Sir Theodore Martin. 








The Vesper Hour’ 


By Chancellor John H. Vincent 


T is possible for a human soul to 
have a sense of God, of His reality 
asa person, of His righteousness and 

of His love. 


It is possible to realize these 
facts as thoroughly as we do the qual- 
ities of the friends we well know. We 
think of A as generous, sympathetic. and 
loyal. We trust him perfectly. We 
know what he would say and do under 
certain conditions. In the same way one 
may know God. And one may, many do, 
perfectly trust Him and the 
knowledge of His character and in His 
friendship for men, His loyalty to right- 
eousness and His great mercifulness 
towards the weak and the sinful. 

Of course we wonder that He should 
care for us—He being so great and we so 
insignificant. But this is just what Jesus 
came to show us—God’s love for the 
important—for little 
children, for sparrows, for the outcasts. 
Indeed nothing is too small for His care 
and notice. “The very hairs of your head 
are numbered.” And this is not poetry. 
It is fact. It is Theology. Therefore the 
individual may cast his care on God be- 
cause God cares for and loves him. He 
cares as a mother cares; and there can be 
no more gentle and vigilant and all pro- 
viding care than that. The vastness of 
Nature, its sweep and its energies do not 
diminish its perfect adaptation to in- 
dividuals. One little trembling dewdrop 
may reflect the sun. One little babe in the 
palace, frail and helpless, may command 
the love and resources of the king. This 
is the substance of the Gospel. Only this 
difference—the babe in the cottage or hut 
is as precious in God’s sight as the royal 
infant in the king’s chamber. God loves 
both alike. He is no respecter of persons. 


rest in 


feeblest and least 


The slave babe on the banks of the Nile 
was to God as valued a factor as the king 
on the throne of Egypt. 
all alike. The atmosphere enfolds and 
fills all alike. 
to be trusted everywhere. 


The sun serves 


The power of gravitation is 
So bond and 
free, rich and poor, ten talents and one are 
all in His gracious care who is author of 
all, King of all, father of all, lover of all. 
The unit is safe in this universe so far 
as God’s power and love are concerned. 
In the Old Testament days saints sang 
“The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
the New 
saints sing his praises “who is able to do 


want.” In Testament times 
exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think according to the power that 
worketh in us.” And these saints who 
sang such songs had been sinners against 
the law of God. And yet to them was 
manifest the exceeding greatness of His 
grace. This is the God with whom we 
have to deal. 

Now if we could make the sunlight per- 
sonal to our thought, we might form a 
more definite idea of God’s gracious 
method of revelation to His creatures. If 
we could only feel that the sun that warms 
us is loving us, while its beams play about 
us, if with the light-rays and the heat-rays 
there were sweet words of caress and 
comfort—we should have a revelation of 
He is 
a revelation of the Father. To me Jesus 
is the mother-like revelation of God. And 
it is a great thing to be able to talk to 
Him, to reason with Him, to rest in Him 
and where one can do no more to look to 
Him, Last summer Mr. Henry A. Laveley 
in acknowledging the help his faith had 
received at one of the Vesper Services sent 
to me a sweet poem from which I quote: 


what Christ is to the real believer. 


*The Vesper Hour, contributed to Tae Caautauguan each month by Chancellor Vincent 


continues the ministeries of Chautauqua’s Vesper Service throughout the year. 


This feature 


began in September with the baccalaureate sermon delivered by the Chancellor to represen- 
tatives of the C. L. S. C. Class of 1905 at Chautauqua, New York, 
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Barbara at Home 


“Pray!” said a mother to her dying child, 
“Pray!” and in token of assent he smiled. 
Most willing was the spirit but so weak 

The failing frame that he could hardly speak, 
At length he cried, “Dear mother in God's 

book, 

Is it not written unto Jesus look? 

I can look up; I have no strength for prayer ; 
‘Look unto me and be ye saved,’ is there.” 

“It is, my child, it is, thus saith the Lord, 

And we may confidently trust His Word.” 
Her child looked up, to Jesus raised his eyes 
And flew a happy spirit to the skies. 

God reveals Himself in Nature. He is a 

“fastness” and 


“dwelling place,” 


“rock,” a “defense,” a 


“shield,” a “refuge,” a 
He is revealed in words—thro’ 
But 
He is revealed to us preéminently in Jesus 
Christ. 

Now real faith in the 
actual and constant presence of Christ. 
We need to commit to Him, 


a “sun.” 
poets, and prophets, and apostles. 


we need more 


with words 
or without words, our every interest. If 
we are perplexed, we should simply think 
or speak a prayer like this: “O, thou 
hidden Christ, I am in the midst of per- 
plexity ; in thine own time and in thine 
own way deliver me from it, if it is better 
for me to be delivered from it. 
case, thy will be done.” 


In either 


Then one should go about his work as 
if he no longer had any responsibility. 


He has committed the whole matter to 
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Christ. Let Christ take care of it. 

If we could have more of this simple, 
child-like faith in the ever-present Christ, 
and in the reality of His wisdom, love and 
power, life 
formed for us. 


would very soon be trans- 
If, when we have trouble, 
we were to bring it to Christ ; if when we 
are vexed by an evil spirit within us, 
which makes us selfish, obstinate or in- 
clined to the unworthy thing, we should 
simply turn it over to Christ, we should 
find ourselves relieved. 

One of the great difficulties is that we 
think too much There- 


fore the thing for us to do is to follow, the 


about ourselves. 


wise counsels of a parent. who says to a 
“Don’t worry; I will 
attend to all these matters for you.” If 
the child keeps worrying it is a reflection 
upon mother. And it is just such a re- 
flection upon God for us to be challeng- 


very anxious child, 


ing His promises. 

Practice the wise reference of all things 
to God, all little things, all great things, 
at all times, under 
where ; 
and move and have our being will be our 
constant and faithful friend. This is a 
theory that may be demonstrated. Let 
us demonstrate it. 


all conditions, every- 


and the God in whom we live 


Barbara at Home’ 
By Mary E. Merington 


T was on a cool grey evening in April 
that Mrs. Lathrop entertained the 
club at the pretty little parsonage. 

By looping back the portiéres, she had con- 
verted sitting-room and dining-room into 
one sizeable apartment ; but even this was 
taxed to its full capacity when her guests 
arrived, for she and the parson were great 
favorites in the community. 

*The story entitled “Barbara” which appeared 
in THe CHAUTAUQUAN for July, 1905, by Miss 
Merington, created a character whose further 


experiences will be of special interest to Chau- 
tauquans. 


How pretty a picture met the eye of the 
first-comers, Judge and Mrs. Hanson. A 
bright wood fire crackling in the grate, 
lamps shaded with soft green glass or 
silk, bunches of golden daffodils rising 
out of tall, clear vases, a few good pic- 
tures on the 
Down on the rug sat Barbara stroking a 
beautiful cat as she listened to Deacon 
Varney and Pastor Lathrop arguing out 
an old polemic feud. 

“Haven't you two settled the subject of 
predestination yet?” asked the Judge's 


walls, books everywhere. 
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cheerful voice as he and his spouse ap- 
peared in the doorway. “Talk about the 
delays of the law ; your case beats any that 
ever got into chancery.” 

“And about as much of the casus belli 
will remain at the end of their dispute as 
does when you lawyers get hold of a 
case,” observed Mrs. Lathrop as she went 
forward to meet her friends: “Their argu- 
ments are already growing as threadbare 
as a chancery plaintiff's suit.” 

“Hello, Barbie, what do you see in the 
fire; a sweetheart and a wedding-ring? 
Or have you taken up with cats as a sign 
of eternal single-blessedness ?” 

“Don’t you tease her, Ebenezer,” said 
his wife. 

“There’s poetry for you,” observed 
young Henderson as he came into the 
room, “it must be due to the influence of 
this esthetic room and its atmosphere.” 

“Julius Cesar! what I to tease her! 
I’d sooner squeeze her if it wouldn’t dis- 
please her,” jingled the gallant Judge; 
“Now there’s poetry for you that beats 
Alfred the Second hollow.” 

“Poetry !” exclaimed the incoming Mrs. 
Banks. “For goodness sakes keep down 
to plain prose or I shall have to go home 
if we all have to make up poems for this 
evening’s meeting. I was never any hand 
at it, and Banks couldn’t find a rhyme to 
potatoes if his life depended on it.” 

“You and he shall have the pros and 
the rest of us will take the cons,” said Mr. 
Lathrop. 

“Cons!” cried the vivacious little wo- 
man, “Not I; I don’t know how to make 
one up, whatever they are; plain every- 
day talk is all you will get out of me.” 

Within half an hour the Circle was 
complete, Barbara had taken her post as 
Secretary and the President was rapping 
for order. After several preliminaries 
had been settled the literary exercises of 
the evening began. 

“At the flippant instigation of my son 
Thomas,” explained the President, “to- 
night the Circle is to conduct its anti- 
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quarian philological researches in the form 
of riddles, a not infrequent device resorted 
to among would-be scientists. And in 
order to save us from the high-sounding 
guesswork which too often passes for the 
verities in learned societies, we have 
taken the precaution to prime certain of 
our members with  well-authenticated 
answers. The Secretary will please put 
the first question.” 

“Tonight’s questions are the result of 
the combined ingenuity of Mr. Thomas 
Hanson, Mr. James Henderson and Mr. 
David Johnstone, and in a stage-aside, | 
will confide to the Club that some of them 
are shockingly far-fetched,” said Barbara. 
“The first proposition is ‘Why is a pome- 
granate like Mrs. Fletcher’s dining-room 
carpet?’ Miss Fletcher will answer.” 

“We are going to have a Brussels,” said 
Addie rising, “but at present it is an in- 
grain and quite a heavy one. I was told 
to say that the answer is ‘Because it is 
rich in grain,’ and then to explain. Granum 
is the Latin word for a single hard seed 
or grain. An old name for the cochineal 
insect or kermes was grain because of its 
hard, seed-like form ; this insect affords a 
rich scarlet dye, and stuffs that were 
dipped into this coloring matter were said 
to be dyed in grain. The pomegranate is 
a pome, or form of fruit, filled with 
scarlet grains or seeds. These words 
granum, grain, come from a very old root 
GAR, to grind. Corn and kernels are 
ground to make flour. <A grange or 
granary is a place where grain is stored: 
in England some of the dwellings now 
known as granges were the storehouses 
of monasteries until Henry VIII broke 
up the orders and gave away their pos- 
sessions. A granger is a farmer: to 


garner means to gather into a garner or 
granary ; granite is a mineral of granular 
form ; the garnet takes its name from the 
likeness of its crystals and of its color to 
pomegranate, or pomegarnet, seeds. A 
grenade is a shell filled with grains of 
powder and a grenadier 


is one who 
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handles these shells. Grenadine is a fine 
grained dress material. Grenada was so 
named, it is believed, on account of the 
number of cochineal insects found on 
certain trees in that district; heralds call 
the pomegranate The Apple of Granada; 
granilla is the powdered cochineal insect. 
Ground is powdered earth ; grist is corn to 
be ground.” 

“That is mighty interesting,” com- 
mented Mrs. Lathrop, “and quite new to 
me. I shall no longer sigh for an Ax- 
minster rug in the dining-room, but as 
I set foot upon our ingrain carpet I ‘shall 
step upon Sicilian grass with sweet Per- 
sephone to pluck the yellow daffodils, and 
descending into the kingdom of Dis, with 
her, will eat the red pomegranate seeds. 
Or with the old Moorish kings I will reign 
in the splendor of the ruddy Alhambra 
and revel in the beauties of the landscapes 
of Grenada.” 

“Until Katie comes in with ‘Please’m 
what do you want from the grocer’—”, in- 
terpolated her husband. “Do you recall 
the Roag in Grane in Besant’s ‘All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men’? Now I see what 
the author meant. It is equivalent to 
‘Though my sins be as scarlet.’ Saturday 
Davenant was an ingrained rogue, dyed in 
rascality.” 

“Your carpet will happily remind you 
of Demeter’s daughter, young and fair; 
will it Mrs. Lathrop? As for me,” said 
Dr. Ferrol of the Military College at 

3arham, who had taken to dropping in 
on Club nights, “my old ingrain rug will 
recall to me that brave Rhodian maid who 
beguiled the way over the waters and re- 
freshed the rowers of her galley by means 
of the flowers and fruit that she had culled 
from the garden of Euripides. You know 
what the captain of the galley says of 
her :— 

‘And so, although she had some other name, 
We only call her Wild-pomegranate flower, 
Balaustion ; since, whene’er the red bloom burns 
I’ the dull dark verdure of the bounteous tree, 
Dethroning in the Rosy Isle, the rose, 

You shall find food, drink, odor, all at once; 
Cool leaves to bind about an aching brow, 
And, never much away, the nightingale.’” 
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“’Pears to me that an ingrain carpet in 
the house is as good as a classical educa- 
tion or an encyclopejar,” observed Mrs. 
Jenkins. “What might it set you a-thinkin’ 
about, Mrs. Varney, since everybody is 
givin’ experiences ?” 

“I rejoice to say, Sister Jenkins,” 
answered the Deacon’s orthodox better 
half, “that no old pagan notions come into 
my head when I set my foot upon our 


honest floor, but that in time to come as I 


think over what I have heard here to- 
night there will rise before me visions of 
the high priest as he enters the holy of 
holies, the border of his robe all em- 
broidered with pomegranates while a bell 
set between each two of the fruits makes 
a sound more acceptable to heaven than 
the songs and recitations of heathen girls. 
You will: find it set down in Exodus 
twenty-eight.” 

“Bells and Pomegranates,” exclaimed 
Jim Henderson, “why that’s the name of 
a book.” : 

“Not of a book but.of certain of Robert 
Browning’s poems,” explained Barbara. 
“He published them under that title and 
they won him a wife.” 

“Why did Giotto place a pomegranate 
in the hand of Dante,” asked Dr. Ferrol. 

“Did he?” queried the Judge. “If you 
don’t know Doctor, I doubt if anybody 
here knows”—And nobody did. 

“Davy Johnstone’s prize conundrum 
might work in here,” suggested Tom 
Hanson. “Read it off, Barbara, and see 
who can answer that.” 

“Which one ?”.asked the Secretary. 

“About the staircase,” answered Tom. 

“Oh, ves! Of course. That comes in 
finely now. ‘What is the most aromatic 
part of a staircase?’ ” 

“Part of a staircase.” “Most aro- 
matic.” “I don’t see it.” “Give it up,” 
came from various parts of the room. 

“The a-scent, or de-scent, I should 
say,” volunteered little Mr. Banks who 
was a villainous punster. 

“O-o-oh!” groaned the young men. 
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“Put him out,” cried the Judge, “and 
tell us the answer, Davy.” 

“The banisters,” was the answer. 

“And why the banisters?” demanded 
the presiding officer. 

“You read it out, Barbie,” 
David. “It sounds like reciting a lesson 
for me to get up and reel it off.” 

“Baluster, not banister is the correct 
name for the small columns that support 
the hand-rail,” read the Secretary. “Ac- 
cording to some authorities the name is 
derived from balaustion because the swell- 


begged 


ing in the columns resembles the bud or 
half-blown flower of the wild pome- 
granate. This likeness is better seen in 
balustrades where the bulbs are greater.” 

“Well, well, well!” ejaculated Deacon 
Varney, “what’s the next thing in the 
house you will find roots to?” . 

“Here’s one for you, Deacon,” ex- 
claimed Jim. “What part of the staircase 
would a squirrel like for dinner?” 

“Give it up right away,” replied the 
Deacon “not seeing how to work in any 
more of your bally austion 
though I suppose you and Barbie will find 
a way.” 


business ; 


“No, sir, we will have a crack at some- 
thing else now. A squirrel would like the 
newel, and for this reason. The French 
word for newel is noaille, and this is the 
pre-digested form of the Latin nucalis; 
nucalis in its turn comes from nucis which 
is an oblique case of nux, a nut. So you 
see why the little rodent would enjoy it.” 

“But a newel is not always nuciform,” 
objected Mr. Lathrop, “though it often 
ends in a nut-shaped ornament.” 

“No sir, but it is often the kernel of a 
spiral staircase.” 

“IT want to ask a question,” ventured 
Mrs. Hanson, “what does pome mean in 
pomegranate ?” 
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“Perhaps Dr. Farrol will tell us,” re 
sponded the Judge; “he is primed with 
Latin and Greek.” 

“A pome,” acquiesced the Doctor, “is 
a fleshy fruit, such as the apple, from 
pomum, the Latin for apple and similar 
fruit. A number of familiar English 
words are derived from the same root, for 
instance, pummel. We pummel an ad- 
versary with the knob or apple-shaped end 
of a stick, or the pommel of a sword; ona 
saddle is also found a pummel, in heraldry 
a cross pommée terminates in a green 
pomey or knob. Pomace is either cider or 
the left when cider 
pressed out of apples, and pomade or 
pomatum used to be made from the his- 
toric fruit. If I am not mistaken, I speak 
entirely from recollection, Wolsey used 
to carry a pomander or apple, stuck full of 
cloves to counteract the evil odors that 


refuse has been 


assailed his sensitive nose in other people's 
houses. He being extravagant, was wont 
to have frequent supplies of clean rushes 
strewn in his palace, but not all his con- 
temporaries were so particular. In later 
times these pomanders were made of 
silver in the shape of perforated balls, and 
they contained perfumes or smelling 
salts. 

“In cold countries a pome or silver ball 
filled with hot water is placed on the altar 
during the mass, and the priest taking it 
into his hands warms his fingers in order 
able to handle the 
eucharistic elements.” 

“Now,” said Mrs. Lathrop, “it is time 
for real nuces and pomes and pomace. 
James and Davy, move away from the 
door, please, and leave room for Katie to 
come in without falling over your long 
young legs. Certainly, you can help if 
you like. 
on the kitchen table.” 


to be properly 


Everything is standing ready 





Relating to Chautauqua Topics 


Frederick B. Loomis, Ph. D., professor 
of biology in Amherst College, makes 
some interesting points in advocacy of 


Greek for the scientific student. Writing 
in the New York /ndependent, he states 
that his experience in teaching biology 
has convinced him that the classical 
students do a better grade of work in the 
subject than do the scientific. All his 
classes, we read, are composed of a 
mixture of both sorts, “and during the 
first three years the scientific students 
were given a half-year of zoology before 
the classical came in with them, the latter 
even with the handicap doing as good or 
better work.” 
states, is in the character of the work pre- 


The chief difference, he 


sented, “the tendency being for the clas- 
turn and 
this 


sicals to out more accurate 
thorough He 
superiority to the mental discipline en- 
forced by the study of Greek.—Literary 


Digest. 


results.” attributes 


Professor Charles Waldstein writing in 
Harpers’ for April, 1905, 
makes a highly optimistic prophecy con- 
cerning the art treasures which the pro- 


Magazine 


posed excavation of Herculaneum will 
bring to light. But one villa of Hercu- 
laneum has ever been explored—this in 
the eighteenth century; yet in this one 
house great art treasures were found: in- 
valuable bronzes, marble statues, and 
1,750 manuscripts all perfectly preserved. 
It is thought that other art works and 
manuscripts will be found in the course of 
the excavations, entirely uninjured by the 
eruption which overwhelmed the town. 
The current belief is that Herculaneum is 
covered to a depth of eighty or a hundred 
feet with mud and ashes but that there is 


in this mass no lava. Excavation will be 


comparatively easy if such is the case 
and the chance of discovering art works 
and manuscripts entirely uninjured is 
greatly increased. 

Professor Waldstein writes as follows 





concerning Herculaneum and its possi- 
bilities : 

Among the famous sites where the 
treasures of ancient Greek civilization, its 
art and literature, are to be found, none 
equals that of Herculaneum for the 
promise it holds out to the modern exca- 
vator. There is no exaggeration in this 
statement. Even Athens, Olympia, and 
Delphi have not yielded what in the slight 
and more tentative excavations of the 
eighteenth century, that one small city, 
covered by the eruption of Vesuvius in 
the year 79 A. D. has already given to the 
world. I further maintain in all sobriety 
that, if we ignore for the moment the 
Elgin marbles as regards Athens, the 
Hermes of Praxiteles as regards Olym- 
pia, and the bronze charioteer found in 
Delphi, one single villa excavated in the 
time of Carlo III, from 1750 to 1760, at 
Herculaneum, has yielded more remark- 
able and genuine treasures of Greek art, 
especially of bronze and of Greek liter- 
ature in legible papyri—all in the most 
perfect state of preservation—than the 
great excavations of any one of the three 
famous centers of ancient life which | 
have just mentioned have brought to 


light. 
= 


reports from London 





Recent 
nounce the success of Stephen Phillip’s 
latest play “Nero,” as presented by Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree. 
the downfall of the Roman tyrant and is 
a psychological rather than a_ political 
drama. 
to the throne when a gifted artistic youth, 
the poet traces his mental decay with its 


an- 


The play is a study of 


Beginning with Nero’s accession 


record of crime to the moment when the 
mad emperor sings a hymn to the fire- 
spirit destroying Rome. The London 
Spectator declares that the play “has 
indeed all the qualities which Aristotle 
sought for in tragic drama.” 
= 

What is said to be the first Hindu 
temple erected in America was dedicated 
recently in San Francisco. The archi- 
tecture is after the Hindu style with a 
beautifur marble vestibule. 
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INTERNATIONAL PEACE DAY : MAY 18 


The Hague Conference was the first ever 
called to discuss the means of establishing 
peace without reference to any particular war. 

‘ The last century is in future ages 
to remain famous as having given birth to this 
High Court of Humanity. . . The day 
may yet become one of the world’s holidays 
in the coming days of peace, as that upon which 
humanity took one of its longest and highest 
steps in its history onward and upward.— 
Andrew Carnegie. 


A year ago, a new Memorial Day, 
Internationa! Peace Day, was added to the 
historic days celebrated by members of 
the Chautauqua Circle. The significance 
of this day is greater than some of us may 
at first recognize. As Chautauquans we 
are students of human life and progress. 
Upon us is laid also the responsibility of 
translating our knowledge into terms of 
service. Wherever a great cause moves 
slowly because of the indifference of the 
multitude, there it is the opportunity and 
the privilege of the thoughful student of 
human life to lend his aid in dispelling 
ignorance and apathy. The peace move- 
ment, great as it already is, has vast ter- 
ritories yet to win, but thanks to those pro- 
gressive spirits who look beyond a narrow 
and selfish patriotism to a world brother- 
hood, the bonds of common sympathy 
have been strengthened in a thousand 
ways. We may be discouraged as we 
note among China’s signs of “progress” 
an army developed upon “western prin- 
ciples.” It is perplexing to reflect that 
the Hague Conference was held on May 
18 because it was the Russian Emperor’s 
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birthday. But happily there is another 
point of view. “That man is right who 
has most closely allied himself with the 
future,” said Ibsen. Since the future de- 
pends upon the quality of the men and 
women who make it, our part would seem 
to be, to help create an atmosphere favor- 
able to progress. One might even now 
begin to chronicle “strange new stories” 
of the peace movement, so surprising have 
been its developments, from the “prac- 
tical” aspect of Britain’s inability to fill 
up her depleted regiments, to the 
“idealism” of Chili and Argentina who, 
following voluntary disarmament, erected 
a statue of Christ upon their disputed 
boundary line on the Andes Mountains, 
inscribing upon it, 

Sooner shall these mountains crumble to 
dust than that Chili and Argentina shall break 
the peace which they have sworn at the feet 
of Christ the Redeemer to preserve. 


= 


THE BARONESS VON SUTTNER 


History is full of strange paradoxes. 
Fifty years ago, slavery seemed to be 
woven into the very fabric of the United 
States, yet it was the United States that 
produced “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The 
most despotic and most dreaded power in 
Europe in 1899 was Russia, yet it was 


-the Russian Emperor who brought about 


The Hague Conference for International 
Peace. And now, within a few years, 
from Austria, the country of Metternich, 
and reactionary influences, has come an 


C. L. &. .C. 


insistent cry which has been heard over 
all Europe, Die waffen nieder! “Lay down 
your arms.” 

Baroness von Suttner, the author of 
the remarkable book which bears this title, 
is a woman of rare gifts. Her part in 
the Peace Movement as she narrates it in 
a recent number of The Independent, is 
a stirring tale. By nature studious, and 
awake to the problems of the world about 
her, she became possessed of the convic- 
tion “That war was an institution handed 
down to us by barbarians and to be re- 
moved by civilization. The 
more I looked into the question,” she 
writes, “the more I became absorbed by 
it and the more eager | was to do what 
little I could to advance the cause of 
peace.” Her experience as an author led 
her to plan a story as the best means 
of setting forth 
went about 
estness : 


her ideas, and she 


it with characteristic earn- 


“Not satisfied with superficial informa- 
tion, I now began to consult recognized 
authorities, to study the campaigns of 
1859, 1864, 1866 and 1870-1, to read the 
memoirs of different generals, to examine 
the reports of army surgeons and the Red 
Cross Society, to rummage in libraries and 
archives, among the diplomatic dispatches 
exchanged during those periods and 
among the orders given the various 
armies.” 


The material thus secured was incor- 
porated in her novel with such telling ef- 
fect that the editor of a leading German 
periodical who had hitherto always ac- 
cepted her manuscripts, declined to pub- 
lish it. The consensus of opinion of this 
and other editors was, “It is impossible to 
publish this in the present military state 
of affairs.” Her Dresden publisher who 
finally issued the manuscript in book form, 
recommended the omission of certain pas- 
sages which might give offence in mili- 
tary and political circles, but these were 
the vital parts of the book and the 
Baroness would therefore consent to no 
change. 


Round Table 
THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 
The immediate result of this book 


which struck at the very heart of the war 
problem, was to bring Baroness Von 
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THE BARONESS VON SUTTNER, WINNER OF 
A NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 


Suttner into sympathetic relations with 
the various peace societies of Europe. 
The Inter-Parliamentary Union founded 
in 1888 by William Cremer of the English 
Parliament was then a small body. It was 
soon to hold its third meeting in Rome, 
and the Baroness who was then sojourn- 
ing in Venice, not only secured the co- 
Operation of the members of the Italian 
Parliament, but on her return to Vienna 
aroused her parliamentary friends at the 
Austrian capital and in spite of protests 
emphasizing “the inopportuneness of the 
proposal,” a creditable delegation was sent 
to Rome to represent Austria. Then it 
occurred to the Baroness that an interna- 
tional congress of peace societies meeting 
in Rome at the same time, would lend 





- 


i 


. 
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strength to the movement. Vienna had 
no peace society, and her duty was clear. 
She was astonished at the response of 
press and people to her call for such an 
organization, hundreds of letters poured 
in upon her, and now for fifteen years the 
Vienna society has claimed her for its 
president. Since then her labors in the 
cause have been incessant. It was she 
who inspired Alfred Nobel to recognize 
the Peace Movement in his bequest. The 
Nobel Peace prize went first to the ven- 
erable president of the French Peace So- 
ciety, Frederick Passy, last year to Wil- 
liam Cremer and this year the Norwe- 
gian committee unhesitatingly awarded 
it to the Baroness herself. 


= 


. DIE WAFFEN NIEDER 


During these years of the steady 
growth of the peace movement, “Die 
Waffen Nieder” has been translated into 
all of the principal European languages. 
An excellent authorized English version 
has recently been brought out in England 
and America. The translator in his pre- 
face to this volume says very truly: 


“We English speaking people, whether in 
England, in the Colonies, or in the United 
States, being ourselves in no danger of seeing 
our homes invaded, ‘and our cities laid under 
contribution by hostile armies, are apt to 
forget how terribly the remembrance of such 
calamities, and the constant threat of their re- 
currence, haunts the lives of our Continental 
brethren. Madame Suttner’s vivid pages will 
enable those of us who have not seen anything 
of the ravages of war, or felt the griefs and 
anxieties of non-combatants, to realize the 
state in which people live on the Continent of 
Europe, under the grim ‘shadow of the sword, 
with constantly increasing demands on the 
treasure accumulated by their labor, and on 
their still dearer treasure, their children, drawn 
into the ravenous maw of the Conscription, to 
meet the ever increasing demands of war, 
which seems daily drawing nearer, in spite of 
the protestations made by every government of 
its anxiety for peace.” 


We are told that Baronness Von Sutt- 
ner was sceptical about America’s relation 
to the peace movement, for our material- 
ism and our racial antagonisms suggest to 
some European minds that we are lacking 
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in ideals. But after she had visited this 
country she became persuaded that Amer- 
ica was the hope of mankind. She says 
Practical work toward an ideal end is 
peculiarly the part of America and Americans. 
It is quite natural, therefore, that it should be 
the United States branch of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union that has formulated a plan for 
the accomplishment of this grand result. At 
the next Conference of The Hague, whose 
convocation we owe to President Roosevelt, the 
proposal of the American body and its chair- 
man, Mr. Bartholdt, Member of Congress, will 
be laid before the world. Then will the peace 
movement take another grand step forward. 


a 
BOOKS AND ARTICLES RELATING TO PEACE 

Detailed suggestions for a peace day 
program will be found on another page 
of the Round Table. Attention is here 
called to certain publications with which 
all our Circles should become familiar : 

“Lay Down Your Arms” published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., for seventy-five 
cents. In the form of a novel this book 
presents a most surprising array of facts 
illustrating almost every phase of the war 
problem. 

“A League of Peace.” This is the title 
of an address delivered at the University 
of St. Andrews in Scotland, in October, 
1905, by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. It pre- 
sents a very comprehensive survey of 
events relating to the progress of peace. 
It is published in pamphlet form for ten 
cents by Ginn & Co. The publications of 
the International Union of which this is 
one, issued by Ginn & Co., include among 
others the famous work of Jean de Bloch 

n “The Future of War” 
cents post paid and “Bethink Yourselves,” 
by Tolstoy, ten cents. 


price sixty-five 


The Independent for February 1, 1906, 
contains a very readable article by 
Baroness Von Suttner, already referred 
to, entitled “How I wrote ‘Lay Down 
Your Arms’.” References to other articles 
in The Independent will be found in the 
program for Peace Day. 


“A Primer of the Peace Movement,” 
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compiled by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. A 
most useful little pamphlet suggesting 
practical plans for awakening widespread 
interest in this subject, price ten cents. 
A few copies of The Official Report of the 
Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress 
(held in Boston last year) containing ad- 
dresses, resolutions, etc., are also avail- 
able. Both of these pamphlets can be 
secured by sending twenty cents to Edi- 
torial Office of THe CHAUTAUQUAN, 
Hyde Park, Chicago. 

The Advocate of Peace published by 
the American Society, Boston, 
Mass., contains in the January number an 
editorial the Von Suttner 
and her work. 


Peace 


on Baroness 


= 

FROM THE ACTING PRESIDENT OF 1906 

When the Class of 1906 was organized 
nearly four years ago at Chautauqua, the 
members chose for their president Dr. W. 
F. Oldham who had oganized and led 
many Chautauqua Circles during his pas- 
toral experiences and 
was keenly apprecia- 
tive of the educational 
value of the C. L. 
S. C. Dr. Oldham 
was made Bishop of 
India the last 
Methodist General 
Conference and start- 
ed soon after for his 
field of labor which 
was not wholly a new 
field to him. The Class 
of 1906 were desirous 


by 





THE LATE SIR RICH- 


arp yess, Mp, 0! keeping hi min his 
old position as presi- 
dent throughout the four years, but unani- 
mously elected as their acting president 


Mr. Carlton Hillyer of Augusta, Georgia. 


To the Members of the C. L. S. C. 
Class of 1906: 


During next summer from all parts of 
the world some of us will come in person 
to our fountain of inspiration at Chau- 
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tauqua, New York, and many thousands 
of us will be there in spirit during the 
glad days. Everything will be ready for 
the gathering throng; everything which 
ministers to the body, the mind and the 
soul. Happy are they to whom fortune 
will grant the great 
and rare privilege of 
keeping vigil by the 


watch fires, and of 
passing through the 
golden gate. 

To be present at 
any Chautauqua is to 
form a part of the 


finest outgrowth of 
the civilization of all 
ages. For the Ruskin 
Class of 1906, fair 
among all fair flowers, 
will blossom the lilies 
of peace, and bright 
among all lights will 
shine the seven lamps. 
To every class mem- 
ber performing the 
allotted work, these 
things belong by a right which can- 
not be overthrown, by a right which 
holds good in every part of the 
world. Nothing can lessen the fellow- 
ship which binds together our scattered 
host in every land, but if anywhere in that 
fellowship there is anything that is best, 
it is an impulse to be present at the one 
spot in the wide world which is touched 
by every psychic force which impels us 
into a unity of thought. 

In the name of the Class, I utter the 
class greetings, knowing full well the 
strength of the fellowship which binds us 
together, and knowing full well that all 
the class unites in the hope that a large 
and representative number of our mem- 
bers will find it possible to be present upon 
recognition day next August, at Chau- 
tauqua, New York. 

CARLTON HILLYER, 
Acting President. 
Augusta, Georgia, 1906. 
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A FAMOUS GREEK SCHOLAR 
Our readers who have this year been so 
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fortunate as to make the acquaintance of 
Jebb’s “Introduction to Homer” or to 
read his characterization of Sophocles’ 
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“Antigone” in the opening pages of his 
volume on that play, will feel a sense of 
personal loss in the recent death of this 
distinguished author. Professor Jebb 
had the gift happily not uncommon 
among many great scholars, of being able 
to write with marked clearness and sim- 
plicity and this made it possible for him 
to reach a large audience,quite outside 
that of the college world. He-was_not 
only a scholar of brilliant abilities but also 
an accomplished lecturer as those who 
heard him at Johns Hopkins University 
some years ago will recall. Aside from 
his duties as Regius Professor of Greek in 
the University of Cambridge, he was three 
times elected to Parliament and served on 
several important Royal Commissions. It 
is said that he seldom spoke on the floor of 
Parliament but when he did his speeches 
were notable especially that upon Welsh 
Disestablishment. His authority in mat- 
ters relating to the higher education was 
readily conceded and many honors were 
conferred upon him by learned societies. 
It was when the question of Greek at 
Oxford and Cambridge was under discus- 
sion that Professor Jebb raised a tempest 
by referring to New Zealand as a land 
without Greek and where the inevitable 
consequently was to be noted: A friend of 
his had heard Andromache pronounced 
“Andromash” and had seen in print the 
expression “Cupid and Sich.” Certain 
New Zealanders who chanced to be so- 
journing in the mother country at that 
time, rose in their wrath and what began 
as a scholarly discussion threatened to be- 
come a colonial issue! Professor Jebb’s 
personality seems to have been one of 
those about which traditions readily 
gathered and the famous remark of 


Jowett, “what time Jebb can spare from 
the adornment of his person, he devotes to 
the neglect of his duties” has, like other 
traditions become the subject of some con- 
troversy first as to whether it was Jowett 
who said it at all and if so just what he 
did say. 
 — 
A MANUAL OF PRONUNCIATION 

Eugene Field’s famous story of “The 
Cyclopeedy” illustrated very humorously 
the disadvantages of having one’s 
knowledge limited to particular letters of 
the alphabet. There are some things to 
be said for the method, however, and this 
is particularly true when applied to a 
dictionary of limited proportions, for we 
all keep more or less within the beaten 
track as regards our speech, and if one 
could have a carefully selected and brief 
dictionary of words which he is apt to 
use, he would be likely to read it from 
A to Z. Something of this purpose is 
fulfilled in the excellent little “Manual 
of Pronunciation” by Ashmore issued by 
Ginn & Co. for the modest sum of thirty- 
five cents, It contains some eight hundred 
nouns in common use with the authority 
of four American and six English dic- 
tionaries given for their pronunciation. 
The arrangement is remarkably simple 
and shows at a glance where the weight 
of authority lies. It gives one a pleasant 
sense of security to know who is on his 
side if he speaks of appendi sigh’ tis and 
whether he is in extreme peril if he re- 
fers to a cow’ stics. Some of the rulings 
of these ten dictionary makers may sur- 
prise us, but it will be a wholesome shock 
and we shall find ourselves looking for 
more. Both Circles and individual read- 
ers will find this a useful book. 
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OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS 
Cc. L. S. C MOTTOES 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“Let us keep the Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“Never be Discouraged.” 
Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Oprentnc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

SpectaL SunpAY—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

CotteceE Day—January, last Thursday. 

LANIER Day—February 3. 

SpectaL SuNpAY—February, second Sunday. 
LoNGrFELLOow Day—February 27. 

SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


Appison Day—May 1. 

Spectra, SunpAY—May, second Sunday. 

INTERNATIONAL Peace Day—May 18. 

SpeciaL SunDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday 
after first Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday 
after first Tuesday. z 

Recocnition Day—August, third Wednesday. 


= 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR MAY 


Apri, 29-May 6— 

In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: “The Message of 
Greek Architecture.” 

Required Book: “A History of Greek Art.” 
Chapter IX concluded. 
May 6-13— 

Required Books: “A History of Greek Art.” 
Chapter X. “Ideals in Greek Literature.” 
Chapters X and XI. 


May 13-20— 

Required Books: “A History of Greek Art.” 
Chapter XI. “Ideals in Greek Literature.” 
Chapter XIII. 

May 20-27— 

In THe CuHautTauguan: “Classical Influ- 
ences in American Literature.” 

Required Book: “Ideals in Greek Literature.” 
Chapter XIV. 


= 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


ApRIL 29-May 6— 

Review of Article on “The Message of Greek 
Architecture.” 

Roll-call: Answered by giving name of some 
building in your community which in your 
opinion is not an example of good archi- 
tecture; state your reasons. Fitness as well 
as beauty should be considered. 

— of last half of Chapter IX in Greek 

rt. 

Reading: Selection from John G. Saxe in “The 
Library Shelf.” 

Discussion of reports on the following sub- 
ject: If you had to purchase twenty-five casts 
of Greek sculpture for a museum what would 
you select if your idea was to illustrate 
simply the beauty of Greek sculpture. 

May 6-13— 

Roll-call: Answered by reports on some build- 
ing in your community which in your opinion 
is an example of worthy architecture; state 
your reasons. 

Paper: “Some side lights on Herodotus.” (See 
Bryce’s “Herodotus” in “Classical Writers” 
series published by Appleton, or the article 
in the “Warner Library of the World’s Best 
Literature” by B. I. Wheeler.) 

Oral Reports: Athenian traits and customs as 
portrayed in the oration of Pericles. 

Reading: Modern illustrations of classic plays 
"(see this magazine): or from “Greek Play 
. Cambridge, England,” Century Magazine 

7411. 

Discussion: Reports on a collection of twenty- 
five casts of Greek Sculpture selected to il- 
parte the historical development of Greek 

rt. 


May 13-20—INTERNATIONAL Peace Day Pro- 
GRAM 
(Note. THe CuHautauguan for April, 1905, 
contains additional suggestions. ) 

Scripture selections relating to peace alternat- 
ing with sentiments from ancient writers. 
(See “A League of Peace,” by Andrew Car- 
negie, ten cents, Ginn & Co.) 

Roll-call: Important events bearing on the 
Peace Movement (see above address by 
Andrew Carnegie); or Current Events re- 
lating to Peace. 

The work of Baroness Von Suttner (see para- 
graphs in Round Table, also Jndependent 61: 
249, February 1, 06; The Outlook 82:212, 
Jan. 27, 06 and the Advocate of Peace for 
January, 1906.) 

Book Review with selections: “Lay Down 
Your Arms.” Von Suttner. 

Oral Reports: Answers to common fallacies 
respecting the advantages and necessity of 
war (see “A Primer of the Peace Move- 
ment” mentioned in Round Table): (1). 
That war tends to stimulate the highest 
virtues—energy, courage, magnanimity, and 
fortitude. (2). That war kills off surplus 
population. (3). That barrack drill educates 
slovenly peasants into clean, well-disciplined 
men. (4). That armies and navies are but 
international police and will be needed as 
long as police are. (5). In time of peace 
prepare for war. (6). You can’t change 
human nature. : 

Paper: The Interparliamentary Union and its 
possible achievements. (See in The Inde- 
pendent articles on “Organization of the 
Interparliamentary Union” 58:1025-6, May 
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4, 05; “Parliament of Nations,” R. Bartholdt, 
58 :1039-42, May 11, ’05; “American Victory 
at Waterloo,” 50:777-9, Oct. 5, ’05; “World's 
Peace Makers,” H. Davis, 59:1435-8, Dec. 
21, ’05; also The Outlook, 81: 53-4, and 
297-8, Sept. and Oct. ’05.) 

Reading: Selection from “Monument to 
Eternal Peace erected on the summit of the 
Andes,” The Independent 59:804-8, Oct. 5, 
05. 

Discussion: “How can we promote the cause 
of Peace?” Many suggestions will be found 
in “A Primer of the Peace Movement.” To 
these we may add the following: Invite other 
Clubs in your community or a delegate from 
each to join with you in your peace program. 
See if “Lay Down Your Arms” is in your 
public library, and in your Y. M. C. A. 
library. Send a copy of “A League of Peace” 
to your editor and ask him to publish selec- 
tions from it. Get some one who writes well 
to prepare an extended review of “Lay Down 
Your Arms” for your daily paper. Secure a 
half dozen copies of “A Primer of the Peace 
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Movement” and send them to your editor, 
ministers, high school principals, etc. 

May 20-27— 

Roll-call: Quotations from Theocritus. 

Review of “Ideals in Greek Literature:” Let 
each member select from the extracts given, 
soine typical passages which seem to set forth 
each of the ideals as presented; or review cf 
article on “Classical Influences in American 
Literature.” 

Paper: Sir Richard Jebb. (See The Outlook 
81 :908, Dec. 16, 1905; The Bookman 22:4409, 
Jan. '06; and The Outlook, Jan. 7, ’05.) 

Review of Chapter on Greek Painting. 

Reading: Selection from Horace (see “The 
Library Shelf”), or from “Life Story of a 
Pushcart Peddler” (a native of Sparta) The 
Independent 61 :249, Feb. 1, ’06 

Oral Reports: The Removal of the Tax on Art 
(See The Outlook 82:08, Jan. 20, ’06; also 
the Art Bulletin, Jan. 27, 1906, which con- 
tains many interesting facts. Send ten cents 
for the Bulletin to “American Art Annual,” 
20 W. 34th St., New York City.) 


= 
ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON APRIL READINGS 


1. Conducted excavations under direction of 
the American School of Classical Studies, at 
Platza, Eretria and Argos. 2. Miss Harriet 
A. Boyd, now Mrs. Charles Henry Hawes is 
a native of Massachusetts and a graduate of 
Smith College. While a student at the Ameri- 
can School at Athens she-undertook excava- 
tions at Gournia on the island of Crete which 
resulted in important discoveries. 3. For 
America: The Archzological Institute of 
America, American Journal of Archeology. 4. 
Dr. Theodore Woolsey Heermance, who died 
in September, 1905. 5. Professor Richard 
Norton. 6. Athens, Sparta, Corinth, Thebes, 
Argos, Syracuse. 7. “The Republic,” Plato; 


“Utopia,” Thomas More; “Looking Backward,” 
Edward Bellamy; “The Island,” Richard 
Whiteing: “News from Nowhere,” William 
Morris; “In the Days of the Comet,” H. G. 
Wells (now being published in The Cosmo- 
politan). 8. The form of monism that iden- 
tifies mind and matter, the finite and the in- 
finite, making them manifestations of one uni- 
versal or absolute being. 9. A Greek version 
of the Old Testament containing also the 
apochrypha made between 280 and 130 B. c. 
The tradition is that the translation was made 
at Alexandria in 72 days by 72 learned Jews 
from Jerusalem. 


= 
NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES 


Pendragon laid on the Round Table a pile 
of letters interspersed with printed reports, 
and a varied assortinent of programs. “I’m 
convinced,” he said, “as I examine these re- 
ports and talk with other delegates that Chau- 
tauqua’s fundamental point of view is the 
right one—self culture for the enrichment of 
one’s own life and not the less for the service 
of others. Sometimes I fear that we do not 
emphasize the “service” idea quite enough; 
then I find from such an array of reports as I 
have here how it is actively present among us 
in countless different forms. 

“T hope that no Circle will fail to observe 
International Peace Day in some manner. The 
literature of this subject is growing and the 
next Hague Conference is likely to show some 
remarkable developments. But there is much 
to do in educating people out of the idea of 
war and into the idea of brotherhood. The 


more you think about it and study the question, 
the more you will see its bearings.” 

The delegate from Buckingham, Pennsyl- 
vania, here gave a brief account of their cele- 
bration of International Peace Day a year ago. 
“In our discussion of the subject,” she said, 
“one of our members described her visit to 
Washington at the time of the sinking of the 
Maine. She was present in the Senate when 
excitement ran high and the advocates for the 
use of force were strongly in the ascendant. 
I think anybody who discusses the subject at 
all is struck with the fact that there is a vast 
aniount of indifference to peace.” 

“This little program,” said Pendragon, as he 
held up a modest leaflet, “shows how the 
Marshalltown, Iowa, Chautauquans carried out 
the plan last year. The delegate from Bel- 
fast, Maine, is here, I see, and can tell us how 
they also observed the day.” “We were able 
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to hold our meeting on the actual date for 
Peace Day, May 18th,” replied the delegate 
from Maine, “and with the help of THe CHavu- 
TAUQUAN program and Mrs. Mead’s “Primer of 
the Peace Movement” we saw a new light on 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE DAY 
PROGRAM 
BY 
LITERATURE AND C. L. S. C. 
DEPARTMENT 


OF 
MARSHALLTOWN WOMEN’S CLUB 


CLUB ROOMS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26TH, 1905 
2:30 P. M. 


many aspects of the question although in gen- 
eral we were by nature favorably disposed 
toward it. The relation of the subject to labor 
and other problems make us realize how funda- 
mental it is to our world civilization. I want 
to add a word about our work this year, for 
We discussed 
parallels between Ancient Rome and Twentieth 
Century America with much interest. We are 
keeping our quotations given at roll-call and 
committing to memory many choice bits of 
verse. It’s surprising how such echoes from 
the poets come to you when you are in the 
midst of some prosaic occupation. The inter- 


we've had some fine sessions. 


ests of our members are varied. Our civic 
member is inclined to see the economic re- 
lations of things; the poetic member is always 
ready with appropriate side lights. One of 
our members is an inveterate traveller with a 
taste for ‘sights’ which she describes most 
vividly. We improved the chance to hear a 


course of illustrated lectures on the Orient . 


given by one of our church missionary organi- 
zations and have observed many memorial days. 
We shall have three graduates for 1906 and 
some of them, I hope, will be at Chautauqua.” 
“This letter from East Corinth, Maine,” said 
Pendragon, as he glanced over the mail, “shows 
that Down East they are ‘keen for peace’ as 
the boys would say. The Circle could not 
celebrate May 18th but they had a public Peace 
meeting on the third Sunday of December 
with a large audience and a fine program. This 
Circle, by the way, has not been represented 
at the Round Table as often as we could wish. 
They’ve been hard at work ever since 1897.” 
“Our Franklin C. L. S. C.,” said the delegate 
from Steelton, Pennsylvania, “has felt the re- 
sponsibility of doing justice to our namesake. 


We had an address by Rev. E. T. Jeffers of 
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York Collegiate Institute and this was fol- 
lowed by a discussion and quotations from 
‘Poor Richard.’ Our Circle, as you know, is 
some eighteen years old and is privileged to 
share in the good work being done at the Mt. 
Gretna Chautauqua. We had about forty 
Alumni and friends at our Franklin celebra- 
tion.” “The simplicity of your program,” re- 
marked the member from Warren, Penn- 
sylvania, as she noted the dainty gray cover of 
the leaflet which served as a background for 
a head of Franklin, “would, I am sure, com- 
mend itself to Poor Richard as it does to all of 
us. I think you'll agree that we also have ob- 
served proper Greek restraint in ours, only, of 
course, it is larger as you see, for it covers 
a whole year, and a rose colored cover seems 
not inappropriate for our Classical Year and 
the ‘happy isles of Greece.’ . We've really had 
a great year. Our public library is of great 
service to us and we've had besides the help 
of the Italian pictures of the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel. We've also introduced an in- 
teresting supplementary feature in some selec- 
tions from Italian Music, either vocal or in- 
strumental at each meetng. Our music com- 
mittee have handled this subject very success- 
fully and it gives us another view of the Italian 
temperament.” 


= 


“T want you to notice particularly,” said 
Pendragon, “this program of the Wichita, 
Kansas, Chautauqua Alumni. It is nearly a 
year old, but this is the time of year when some 
of you will want to ponder the subject of 
closing banquets and this will offer a suggestion 
I will ask their delegate to explain briefly.” 

This program does require a little special ex- 
planation,” said the Kansas delegate, “for it 
was a little out of our usual order. Our Alumni 
Circle was formed for the purpose of holding 
an alumni banquet and reunion; also to co- 
6éperate with the other reading circles as a 
background of support for Chauauqua enter- 
prises and to keep alive a knowledge and love 
of Chautauqua in the community. The banquet 
is held in the second week of June. On this 
occasion the president directs a ‘toast’ program 
and receives the graduates of the year into the 
Alumni Association. These 
really brilliant occasions and our papers give 


banquets are 


them the same publicity that they do to school 
commencements. Last year for the sake of 
variety, the Alumni Association merged its 
annual function with the complimentary re- 
cital given for the Chautauqua Social Union by 
the Musical Club.” 
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FROM THE GERMAN MASTER 
MUSICIANS BY 


THE WICHITA MUSICAL CLUB 


MISS JESSIE CLARK, DIRECTOR 


Complimentary to The Chautauqua Social 
Union Recognition of the Class of 1905 
by Chautauqua Alumni Association 


MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 12 
FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 


“Two more programs,” said Pendragon, “one 
of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Alumni and one from 
the Alumnae of Urbana, Illinois, you will want 
to examine at your leisure. The former shows 
how the Brooklyn Chautauquans did 

‘To the Mansions of Olympus go, 

Wherein the happy gods from year to year 

Quaff pleasure.’ 

And the other suggests an admirable plan for 
announcing the whereabouts of the Circle for 
each meeting throughout the year. On the 


back of the program are the officers and stand- 


ing committees. But I will ask the President, 
Miss Reese, to speak for the Circle.” 

“Our Alumnae numbers thirty-one members, 
all of whom are graduates of ’04 and ’o5 so you 
see we are a new organization. We are taking 
the regular course this year, as the ’o4s wanted 
to review and the ’oss had had no Greek in 
their course. We've been meeting once a week 
and reciting with closed books, so you see we 
mean work! Once or twice a year we unite 
with the undergraduate circle of our town and 
have a social meeting. We are fortunate in 
having the State University here so we improve 
the opportunity for securing good lecturers on 
subjects pertaining to our work. We hope to 
have Chancellor Vincent also as our guest. As 
we have a Chautauqua Assembly here during 
the summer, our Alumnae last year decided to 
give a reception to the graduating class inviting 
the undergraduates also. Each member was 
invited to bring two or three guests. We had 
a delightful time and the influence of the C. L. 
S. C. became widely recognized. We quite 
agree with the Wichita Chautauquans that the 
Alumni can do much for Chautauqua in any 


community.” 


“There are several other very live Alumni 
organizations which, I can see, are eager to re- 
port, but I think we must let them wait till 
next month,” said Pendragon, “for I want you 
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to hear from some of our.1909s. Here for in- 
stance is Newbern, Tennessee.” 

“Like our president, Mr. Brown,” said the 
delegate, “we believe we are in a high enter- 


JANUARY 
Hostess, Mrs. Crane 

DOR: BD sscccviésessexcece Gele.. Lender 
Jan. 9 . Mrs. Howser. . Leader 
Jan. 16 ............... Mrs. Lindsey. . Leader 
Jan. 23 College Day... Mrs. Julian. ..Leader 
DOR DD Sacidceccedcssc Bee Bee. .eeier 

FEBRUARY 


Hostess, Mrs. Howser 
Feb. 6 Lanier Day....Mrs. Parks...Leader 


Pe GE dacacanekensuce Mrs. Mosier ..Leader 
Feb. 20 ......2....+0+eMrs, Crane... Leader 
Feb. 27 Longfellow DayMrs. Rankin.. .Leader 
STANDING COMMITTEES 

FLOWER ENTERTAIN MENT PROGRAM 
Mrs Shaw Mrs. Howser Mrs. Sim 
Mrs. Dougan Mrs. Shaw Mrs. Leas 
Mrs. Grant Mrs. Parks Mrs. Birney 

CRITICS 

October, November, December. ...Mrs. Crane 
January, February, March..........Miss Sim 
Bik 6nd os stan edceas Mrs, Julian 


prise and are trying to live up to its possi- 
bilities. 

“We have weekly meetings and with an ap- 
pointed leader, take up first, the review ques- 
tions, followed by discussions, in which each 
member is encouraged to express ‘her own 
thoughts in her own manner.’ Occasionally an 
appropriate selection from some author, or an 
interesting original paper varies the program. 
Responses are given upon current topics. In 
the study of Italian Art, we derived much help 
from the picture series and Masters in Art—not 
to speak of illustrated biographies bearing 
directly on the subject. 

“Having no public library our private shelves 
are being enriched with many new books—and 
old ones that have lain unnoticed and unap- 
preciated for years are being resurrected and 
given due honor. So much for the C. L..S. C. 
spirit when once its impress is deeply felt! On 
the whole we are doing good hard work and 
enjoying it. Mindful, however, of the dele- 
terious effect of ‘too much work and no play,’ 
we intend in the near future to give our first 
annual reception and make of it a joyous oc- 
casion.” 

“We also are without a public library,” re- 
ported the delegate from Ava, Illinois, “but we 
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make the most of our private resources, and the 
cheap art reproductions which we have been 
able to secure have been most valuable. Our 
circle of sixteen members includes both men 
and women and we are all members of the 
Class of 1909. We meet every week, are study- 
ing hard, and hope to have a larger circle next 
year.” 


= 


“You will observe,” said Pendragon, “that I 
am making notes on my ‘public library’ cards. 
That means that the Newbern Circle and 
the Ava Circle are being listed for future 
achievements! It’s a great thing to discover 
that one has a mission. ‘There is nothing quite 
so stimulating to our mental and executive 
powers! I can see in my mind’s eye photo- 
graphs of the new libraries at these places as 
they will appear in the September CHautau- 
QUAN for 19—. I leave you to determine the 
date. I ought t6 make these two Circles into 
a trio by adding Clarksburg, Tenn. The Circle 
there is a new one, but most energetic. One 
of their number described: the town as ‘having 
a population of fifteen thousand and no public 
library, because there is absolutely no public 
sentiment.’ I have such faith in the ‘everlast- 
ing continuance’ of a Chautauqua Circle when it 
gets started upon some such high enterprise as 
this that you see I am quite sanguine of results. 
Now for a word from the new ‘Grace C. L. 
S. C. of Oil City, Pennsylvania. It’s a strik- 
ing illustration of the way in which an altru- 
istic Chautauquan can make her influence tell.” 


“Grace Circle, as you suggest,” said the dele- 
gate, “started with plenty of vim and enthu- 
siasm, which it has never lost. This fact is 
probably accounted for because the president 
is so enthusiastic a Chautauquan. She is a 
member of the second class that graduated and 
passed through the ‘Golden Gate,’ and she has 
kept up her interest in and love for Chautauqua 
ever since. With such a leader the class can- 
not be other than a lively one. We have not 
missed a weekly mecting since we organized, 
and as nearly as possible we follow the pro- 
grams given in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, both for 
roll-call, papers, and round tables. Our leader 
has the lesson well prepared, and by well- 
worded questions and hints often brings out 
points that might have been overlooked. We 
all feel at liberty to ask questions or express 
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opinions at will, but strictly on the evening's 
lesson. The librarian of our public library 
kindly sent for the Italian pictures and-nicely 
mounted them. We had them each evening 
at our meetings, and they were ther returned 
to the library and many of our members took 
them home; altogether we found these pictures 
very useful. The librarians are a great help to 
our Circle, in hunting references, and even in 
buying special books for our benefit.” 
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“There is additional pleasant evidence that 
our new Circles are taking their work seri- 
ously in this letter from the Chautauquans of 
North Warren, Pennsylvania,” said Pendragon. 
“It is a little town of seven hundred, but the 
Circle has fourteen members under the leader- 
ship of Rev. A. B. McCormick. They are evi- 
dently planning their work carefully, reading 
supplementary books and articles. They are 
eager now to get their course for next year 
mapped out at the earliest possible date. An- 
other new Circle which appreciates its privi- 
leges in the Class of 1909 is the company of 
readers at Killbuck, New York. The Chau- 
tauquans of New Berlin, in the same state, 
have discussed with great vigor THe CHau- 
TAUQUAN suggestion, ‘name five works of lit- 
erature which we today consider essential to 
a good education which the men of Petrarch’s 
time did not possess.’ I wish we might know 
the results of some of the other Circles’ dis- 
cussions of these subjects. 

“Our last report today must be from the new 
Circle at Wathena, Minnesota.” 

“You see,” explained the delegate, “though 
we have had five years of training as a Wo-— 
man’s Club, we are just beginning our Chau- 
tauqua career. Our club met only once in two 
weeks and as all did not take part in the meet- 
ings we felt that the Chautauqua plan of a re 
quired course of reading for every member 
would be an advantage. This decision has re- 
duced the size of our club somewhat but we 
have enrolled eleven members and are much 
interested. Most of the members are married 
women with families, and we have to learn by 
experience the best way of conducting our 
meetings. We have a critic to report on mis- 
pronounced words, we review and discuss the 
lessons carefully, and we are all enthusiastic 
Chautauquans. We are working hard and find 
that it pays.” 
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Conducted by E. G. Routza‘in 


Public Disfigurement: Outdoor 
Advertising and Smoke 


No more discouraging task can be 
undertaken as the initial effort of a group 
of civic workers than to attempt the abate- 
ment of either of these nuisances. These 
two lines of activity should only be taken 
up after positive achicvement has been 
scored in other and more hopeful direc- 
tions. The inconsistent American rev- 
erence for the “rights” of the man who is 
making money as opposed to the losses 
and inconveniences experienced by the 
larger number of those who suffer from 
the thoughtless greed of modern “enter- 
prise” has strongly entrenched the smoke 
and advertising offenders. 

3ut when smoke and posters and allied 
disfigurements do claim attention most 
careful consideration should first of all 
be given to the real merits of the case with 
a view to the sane, temperate, unsenti- 
mental study of the evil, and its real re- 
lation to industry and commerce. Keep 
the movement from becoming a “wo- 
man’s” campaign or a “reformer’s” agita- 
tion. Smoke is eminently a sign of 
stupidity—on the part of the employer. 
It means chiefly a useless, thoughtless and 
altogether unbusinesslike tribute paid to 
stupid and selfish ignorance—but there 
are few communities where such a truth- 
ful statement could be made without 
causing offense. When dealing with 
business men the loss to the coal con- 


“Civics,” September . “Education,” October ; 


sumer will be more potent than any ap- 
peal for public beauty. 

Again the bill board is an impudent 
special privilege monopolized by a few 
favored business men. The unfairness of 
this situation offers one line for direct 
personal argument. Outside of business 
circles other aspects may be emphasized, 
but among those who are most directly 
concerned the most insidious attack is a 
corresponding commercial one. “Fight- 
ing fire with fire’ avoid futile fireworks 
but work without sensation or demonstra- 
tion. The legitimate manufacturers of 
smoke preventing devices have a horror 
of an anti-smoke campaign because of its 
effect in putting smoke users on the de- 
fensive. 

Portions of the “anti-expectoration 
campaign” outlined in THe CHautav- 
QUAN (February, 1906) are adaptable for 
use in an anti-smoke movement. 

P 4 

Improvement Organizations 


The Neighborhood Improvement 
League of Cook County is a federation of 
neighborhood associations formed to 
stimulate better work and increase organ- 
ization. The executive committee  in- 
cludes five business men and the officers, 
E. C. Wentworth, Mrs. John O’Connor, 
Mrs. Frank Asbury Johnson and Mrs. 
Irving Washington. These officers are 
personally responsible for the organization 
of about a dozen associations each with an 


The topics covered in this department of Tue Cuautauguan include the _ following: 
“Household Economics and Pure Food,” No- 


vember ; “Civil Service,” December; “Legislation,” January ; “Industrial and Child Labor,” 
February; “Forestry and Tree Planting,” March; “Art,” April; “Library Extension,” May. 
‘These topics correspond to the plan for committee organization. recommended by the presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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annual expenditure of five to ten thousand 
dollars, with a considerable increase in the 
amounts expected during the 
season. This group of associations is 
notable for the pro rata assessments usually 
ranging from one dollar a month upwards 
throughout the year, and for the equal 
share in the administrtaion granted both 
men and women. An “official circular” 
from the League states that — 


coming 


“Periodical meetings of the league are held 
at the Municipal Museum at which vital sub- 
jects of interest are discussed by experts and 
specialists and much information of value re- 
ceived by members. It is also desired as soon 
as possible to issue a monthly publication de- 
voted to the interests of civic improvement. 

“The organization of the majority of our 
associations has been brought about by the in- 
itiative effort and consideration of a number of 
men and women in a neighborhood who have 
felt the necessity for a change of conditions. 
These persons have called together a chosen 
few who would discuss the situation and then 
arrange for a larger meeting generally at a 
private residence. At the larger meeting two 
or three selected speakers (who have been 
furnished by the Neighborhood Improvement 
League whenever requested) would present the 
advantages of an association to the neighbor- 
hood. A committee would then be appointed 
to arrange for a mass meeting at some church 
or hall. Circulars notifying the residents of 
the proposed mass meeting were sent to each 
home, care being taken to see that they were 
properly delivered. At this mass meeting the 
organization was effected and directors selected 
keeping in view the desirability of having each 
block represented on the Board of Directors.* 
These directors then met at least once a week 
and later once a month to keep up the interest. 
Separate lines of work were delegated to 
special committees.” 

The by-laws given below, as suggested 
by the Neighborhood Improvement 
League are models of brevity and com- 
Most of 
the published suggestions are woefully 
Add to these, 
charter requirements, and a schedule of 


pleteness in essential matters. 
elaborate and cumbersome. 


voluntary assessments, and the necessary 
It will be 
noted that the list of objects accepts the 
fact that in the heart of the largest cities 
many needs are already being looked after 


machinery is provided for. 


by specialized organization not existing in 


most of our cities and towns. The sim- 
*This presupposes that a nominating com- 


mittee suggested names for election. 
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itself. 


of these suggestions commends 


BY-LAWS OF 


ARTICLE I. 


The object of this association is to interest 


residents of the district bounded as follows: 


Ist, In securing proper and durable streets 
and alleys. 

2nd, In keeping streets and alleys clean. 

3rd, In securing uniform sprinkling of 
macadamized streets and washing of asphalt 
streets at reasonable cost. 

4th, In removing snow from front of vacant 
lots, street crossings and sewer inlets in winter. 

sth. In cutivating among residents of the dis- 
trict personal pride in keeping it clean, free 
from papers, advertising signs and un- 
tidy vacant lots. 

6th, In familiarizing the residents of the dis- 
trict with the requirements of the clean street 
ordinance and enforcing its observance. 

7th, In coéperating with city officials and 
employes and working for such other things 
affecting public welfare as are from time to 
time deemed wise by the association ‘or its 
board of directors. 


loose 


ARTICLE IT. 

Any resident of this district may become a 
member of this association upon signing an 
agreement to render moral and” financial sup- 
port, the latter to such an extent as he may 
feel able. 

ARTICLE III. 

The Board of Directors shall be elected an- 
nually by the members and shall consist of men 
and women. They shall elect and control the 
officers of the association and fill any vacan- 
cies that may occur in their own number. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The officers of this association to be elected 
by the Directors, shall consist of a President, 
three or more Vice-Presidents, a Secretary 
and a Treasurer. 

ARTICLE V. 

These By-Laws may be amended by the 
members or directors at any meeting which 
shall be regularly called. 


2 


The Chautauqua Circles and 
Civic Art 

The impetus given to Civic Art in this 
country by the Chautauqua Movement has 
been much greater than students of the 
subject at first realized. The systematic 
study of Art by Chautauqua readers has 
resulted in the publication and wide- 


spread diffusion of valuable books upon 
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different periods of art and has also en- 
couraged both circles and readers to pro- 
vide themselves with many of the cheap 
reproductions of masterpieces issued by 
various publishing houses in leaflets or in 


pamphlet form. Eight years ago, when 
the Chautauqua Counselors proposed to 
place a good book on Greek Art in the 
hands of their readers investigation 
showed that no brief handbook by a 
scholar of recognized standing was to be 
found. Arrangements were therefore made 
with Professor Tarbell of the University 
of Chicago to prepare a book suitable for 
the Chautauqua constituency. Not only 
have thousands of copies of this book been 
circulated among the members of the 
Chautauqua Circle, but it has taken its 
place as the recognized text book for col- 
lege and other art classes in all parts of 
the country. This is a typical illustration 
of the way in which Chautauqua publica- 
tions have gone into the hands of persons 
who are influencing the taste and the 
ideals of the people of this country. 
Workers in College Settlements, librarians 
and art committees of women’s clubs, 
many of whom are themselves Chautau- 
qua students, have been the leading in- 
fluence in promoting a higher standard of 
civic art. Through these same agencies 
numerous public libraries have been 
established and the art gallery becomes 
a natural adjunct to the library. This 
year the Chautauqua Circle has taken an- 
other step forward in the art education 
of its members. Its little volume on 
“Italian Cities,” by Professor Lavell, of 
Bates College, Maine, gives a remarkable 
survey of Italian Art as illustrating the 
intellectual and social progress of the 
people. The C. L. S. C. arranged with 
the Bureau of University Travel for one 
hundred carefully selected pictures to il- 
lustrate this book. These pictures were 
put up in convenient form and with each 
set was furnished a printed list giving the 
name of the picture, the artist and the page 
of “Italian Cities” which referred to it. 


Hundreds of these “Chautauqua Series” 
have been sold by the bureau during the 
year. This means a growing appreciation 
of great pictutes which is sure to make 
itself felt sooner or later in a better quality 
of pictures in the homes of the people and 
a growing appreciation of the importance 
of beauty in civic life. 

2 


Chautauqua Arts and Crafts 


“To place before the average unskilled 
man or woman a variety of craft work 
requiring no special genius or ability and 
necessitating no great outlay for equip- 
ment or tuition” is the ideal for the 
Chautauqua Arts and Crafts School as 
understood by Director Frank G. San- 
ford. “We regard art expression,” says 
Mr. Sanford, “as a necessity in the spirit- 
ual development of every human being. 
Many students at Chautauqua have gotten 
ideas of simple and refined beauty for 
home decoration and gone out to work 
along these lines. If the home of the 
middle class boy and girl is made beauti- 
ful and attractive through good taste and 
objects of refinement in decoration, is it 
not a good factor in solving one of our 
chief civic problems—that of keeping the 
boy and girl off the street. This beauty 
in the home for all and the delight of 
hand expression is what the Chautauqua . 
school stands for.” 


2 
The City: Three Viewpoints 


“Our cities are built in black air, which. by 
its accumulated fonlness, first renders all orna- 
ment invisible in distance, and then chokes its 
interstices with soot; cities which are mere 
crowded masses of store, warehouse, and 
counter, and are therefore to the rest of the 
world what the larder and the cellar are to a 
private house; cities in which the object of 
men is not life, but labor; and in which all 
chief magnitrde of edifice is to enclose 
machinery; cities in which the streets are not 
the avenues for the passing and procession of 
a happy people, but the drains for the discharge 
of a tormented mob, in which the only object 
in reaching any spot is to be transferred to an- 
other: in which existence becomes mere transi- 
tion, and every creature is only one atom in a 
drift of human dust and current of interchang- 
ing particles, circulating here by tunnels under- 


























ground, and there by tubes in the air; for a 
city or cities such as this no architecture is 
possible—nay, no desire of it is possible to their 
inhabitants,”"—Ruskin, “Lectures on Archi- 
tecture.” 

“After an absence, I am now again in New 
York City and Brooklyn, on a few weeks’ va- 
cation. The splendor, picturesqueness, and 
oceanic amplitudes and rush of these great 
cities, the unsurpassed situation, rivers and 
bay, sparkling sea tides, costly and lofty new 
buildings, facades of ’ marble and iron, of 
original grandeur and elegance of design, with 
the masses of gay color, the preponderance of 
white and blue, the flags flying, the endless 
ships, the tumultuous streets, Broadway, the 
heavy, low, musical roar, hardly ever inter- 
mitted, even at night, the jobbers’ houses, the 
rich shops, the wharves, the great Central Park, 
and the Brooklyn park of hills, the assemblages 
of the citizens in their groups, conversations, 
trades, evening amusements, or along the by- 
quarters,—these, I say, and the like of these, 
completely satisfy my senses of power, fulness, 
motion, etc., and give me, through such senses 
and appetites, and through my aesthetic con- 
science, a continued exaltation and absolute 
fulfilment. 

“But, sternly discarding, shutting our eyes 
to the glow and grandeur of the general super- 
ficial effect, coming down to what is of the 
only real importance, personalities, and examin- 
ing minutely, we question, we ask, are there, 
indeed, men here worthy the name. Are there 
athletes? Are there perfect women to match 
the generous material luxuriance? Is there a 
pervading atmosphere of beautiful manners? 
Are there crops of fine youths and majestic old 
persons? Are there arts worthy freedom and 
a rich people? Is there a great moral and 
religious civilization—the only justification of a 
great material one ?”—Walt Whitman. 

oOo 


“The ideal city,’ said Benjamin Harrison, 
“must be a city where people diligently mind 
their own business, and the public business, and 
do both with a decent regard to the judgment 
and the rights of other men; a city where there 
is no boss rule in anything; where all men are 
not brought to the measure of one man’s mind 
or to the heel of one man’s will; a city where 
citizens are true and brave and generous, and 
who care for their own; a city having a com- 
munity spirit but not the communistic spirit, 
where capital is respected, but has no temples; 
a city whose people live in homes where there 
is room for a morning glory or a sweet pea; 
where the children can every day feel the 
spring of nature’s green carpet; where people 
are not so numerous as to suggest that decima- 
tion might promote general welfare; where 
brains and manners, and not bank ratings, give 
standing to men; where there is neither 
flaunting wealth nor envious poverty; where 
life is comfortable and toil honorable; where 
municipal reformers are not hysterical, but have 
the habit of keeping cool; where the broad 
judgment of a capital, and not the narrow- 
ness of a province, prevails; where the com- 


merce in goods is great, but not greater than 
the exchanges of thought and neighborly kind- 
ness, 


We have not realized all these things. 
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We count not ourselves to have attained but 
we follow after.” 


ao 
CivilService Reform Literature 

The Massachusetts Civil Service Re- 
form Auxiliary offers, free of expense, 
pamphlets on Civil Service Reform to 
Grammar Schools, High Schools, Normal 
Schools and Colleges willing to make 
these pamphlets the subject of a lesson in 
their Civics or American History Course. 
During the past five years over 125,000 
of the pamphlets have been distributed 
to more than 1,500 school and colleges 
scattered throughout every State and Ter- 
ritory of the United States. 

The titles of two of the pamphlets 
whose educational value has been so 
widely recognized by our teachers are 
“The Merit System, The Spoils System” 
by Edward Cary and “The Merit System 
in Municipalities’ by Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff. A third simpler pamphlet pre- 
pared by Miss Elizabeth Luther Cary for 
Grammar School use is called “A Primer 
of the Civil Service and the Merit Sys- 
tem.” As the circulation of this offer 
directly to the heads of schools and col- 
leges must of necessity be gradual, the 
Massachusetts Auxiliary takes pleasure 
in announcing to teachers and others in- 
terested in the subject that copies of the 
above pamphlets together with other of 
its publications may be obtained free on 
application to the Assistant Secretary, 
Miss Marian C. Nichols, 55 Mount Ver- 
non Street, Boston, Mass. 

@ 

American Sociological Society 

About forty specialists in sociology 
formed the nucleus of the newly organized 
American Sociological Society which in- 
vites to membership “all persons inter- 
ested in the scientific and philosophical 
study of society.” “ ‘Practical sociologists’ 
have sometimes known little and cared 
less for the theoretical and general aspect 
of the subject.” In bringing these groups 
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together the new society hopes to “help 

them all and at the same time exalt soci- 

ology in the eyes of the general public.” 
A 


Helps and Hints 


“Important sculpture” to the extent of 
thirty-three pieces was unveiled in the 
United States during 1903-1905. Two 
women, Frances E, Willard and Sacaja- 
wea, were the work of two women sculp- 
tors. Kosciusko was remembered by his 
countrymen in both Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. Robert Burns was honored like- 
wise by the Caledonian Clubs of Boston 
and Denver. Bronze memorials to Wil- 
liam McKinley were erected in San 
Francisco and Springfield, Mass. “The 
Pilgrim” was remembered in Philadel- 
phia, and “The Coming of the White 
Man” was commemorated in 
Portland, Oregon. 


bronze at 
Statuary Hall, in the 
Capitol, Washington, was enriched by 
memorials of Stephen F. Austin and 
Samuel Houston. Congress also accepted 
John J. Ingalls’ statue from Kansas and 
the Willard statue from Illinois, The 
army, the navy, the church, medicine, and 
notable untitled citizens were given en- 
during memorials in various cities and 
towns. 
P -4 

A plea for the literature of civic and 
educational topics is made in Club Notes 
(February, 1906), organ of Ohio Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. The author 
suggests the enrichment of civic study 
through utilization of the genuinely liter- 
ary treatment of many subjects. “How 
inevitable, almost, in a discussion of the 
first topic—art—would be the rolling in 
of quotations numerous and copious from 
Ruskin and other prose-poets of 
time. 


his 
How could one study even the 
mural decorations of the Boston Library 
with any completeness and not know 
Mallory, Tennyson, and Lowell ?” 
Oo 
The Chamber of Commerce of Cleve- 
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land undertook to lay bare the housing 
sore in that city. In Los Angeles prompt 
action by the Municipal League in mak- 
ing the suggestion and equal promptness 
by the mayor in the appointment of a 
commission gives promise of at least a 
genuine facing of actual existing condi- 
tions, 
eo 
A brief but timely and _ significant 
article in the March, 1906, Review of Re- 
views, tells something of “What England 
Can Teach Us in Athletics.” Parents, 
school folks and other interested, public 
spirited citizens are urged to read this 
article carefully. The competition “mad” 
in schools and colleges and clubs will 
probably fail to see the point ! 
2 
Chicago’s new charter convention will 
have the aid of a selected bibliography of 
about five hundred titles covering all 
administration. 
This list is being prepared by an expert 
librarian at the expense of the City Club 
which will publish the bibliography. 
A 


phases of municipal 


Seventy-eight daily and weekly publica- 
tions in thirty-six cities give space to 


art. In some of these the field is es- 
sentially local, in others the scope is 
national. The interested reader can be 


supplied with information as to the ones 
published in his vicinity. 
2 

Charles Mulford Robinson, author of 
several notable works on civic art, has 
Not know- 
ing what title, if any, Mr. Robinson has 
adopted it may be said that he is rendering 


discovered a new profession, 


efficient service as “consulting artist to 
cities” or as “expert in codrdinate plan- 
ning for city beautification.” Buffalo, 
Detroit, Colorado Springs, and more re- 


cently, Denver and Honolulu, have em- 
ployed Mr. Robinson to submit detailed 
recommendations for a comprehensive and 
correlated plan for the beautifying of the 














wr 
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city and with due consideration of the 
related problems all of which must be 
reckoned with as a whole in public im- 
provements worthy of attention. 
4 

Arbor Day will gain in actual effective- 
ness when it is made the occasion for 
trees to 


teaching the real value of 


the community. All too frequently the 
day is notable for an over-dose of senti- 
ment unbalanced by a due proportion of 


the sterner economic and hygienic facts. 


In forestry work it is _ partic- 
ularly desirable to drop _— sentiment 
and talk sense—which being _ inter- 
preted means “cents” which count 
into the dollars. Talk less about 


“beautiful trees” and more about “valu- 
able lumber.”” Lumbermen and legislators 
are much alike in their appreciation of 
the commercial aspect of tree growing. 
They are not greatly unlike in the ac- 
ceptance of immediate profit in place of 
the proven possibilities of permanent in- 
vestment in scientific forestry which ex- 
ists for the purpose of growing lumber 
and conserving water supplies. 
4 

Man” will 
soon greet a Remington “Cow Boy,” truly 


Philadelphia’s “Medicine 
typical of the meeting of two races as they 
have struggled for supremacy in that 
fascinating changeful land, “the West.” 
2 
Twice each year Rudolph Schmitz pur- 
chases one or two pictures by St. Louis 
artists and presents them to public schools. 
2 
A New York traction expert recently 
told San Francisco in an elaborate report 
that it was impracticable to put the trolley 
wires in that city under ground. Notwith- 
standing this adverse report the members 
of the 


servative, yet progressive, business men 


Merchants’ Association—con- 


but also broad-minded citizens—voted in 
favor of the rejected underground trolley! 


The annual scholarship offered by the 
Chicago Architectural Club is this year to 
go to the winner in a competition in pre- 
paring plans for a recreation pier to be 
built in one of the public parks fronting 
on Lake Michigan. The pier is to ex- 
tend 300 feet into the lake and be about 
100 feet wide and in form and equipment 
to meet the requirements of a modern 
recreation pier. 

2 

Some interesting glimpses of “The 
Girl Behind the Counter” are given in 
The World Today (March, 1906). Some 
of the “problems” are outlined briefly and 
some betterment efforts, are sketched, 

P24 

A chapter in the recently published 
City Government for Young People by C. 
D. Willard is devoted to “Making the 
City Beautiful,” with certain side-lights 
grouped under “Public Improvements.” 

4 

A group of women, members of the 
public school parents’ association in a 
settlement neighborhood took the long 
journey down town to visit an art exhibi- 
tion. One of the party was up at three in 
the morning to get some imperative duties 
out of the way. Save for one or two 
mistakes another of these beauty-hungry 
women successfully located the works of 
one artist, distinguishing them through 
intuitive recognition of qualities com- 
mon to the entire group although the sub- 
jects were quite diverse. A third mem- 
ber of this party selected as her “first 
choice” an artist’s idealization of a 
kitchen; she lived with several children 
in two rooms, doing up family washing 
practically every day in the week. 

oOo 

“The Pay of Our Soldiers as Affecting 
( March, 
“has been 


Desertion and Re-enlistment” 
1906, Review of Reviews) 
especially recommended for publication by 
This 
article is intensely interesting in the light 


officials of the War Department. 
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of much intemperate and undiscriminat- 
ing discussion of liquor selling in the 


army canteen. But the article does not 
even refer to the canteen. 


P24 

“Mistrust the man (the “easy” citizen) who 
finds everything good and the man (the ex- 
travagant reformer) who finds everything evil, 
and still more the man (the worst of all “good 
citizens” and silent partner of the “boss”) who 
is indifferent to everything.”—Lavater. 

“It is one of the paradoxes of reform that 
no absolute social salvation can be brought 
unless the children can be reached, while the 
only possible way to reach the children is 
through the grown people.”—D. F. Wilcox in 
“The American City.” 

“There is such a thing as narrowness of 
breadth—that breadth which denounces intol- 
erance, and which is itself too intolerant to 
tolerate intolerance. And, as some one says, 
it is easier to criticise the best thing superbly 
than to do the smallest thing indifferently.”— 
Henry Drummond. 

4 


Los Angeles, like Cleveland, has dis- 
covered a housing problem. .Notwith- 
standing its evident unsightliness the un- 
sanitary and wholly undesirable tenement 
is a most insidious menace. Scores of 
other American cities should carefully 
and scientifically canvass local conditions 
before feeling free from problems differ- 
ing only in extent from those of the larger 
communities. 

2 


Civic Progress Programs 
ART 


Paper: Some Local Problems in Civic Art. 
A single member or a committee of two or 
more may prepare this paper. 

Report: By a Committee on the Economic 
Aspects of Public Disfigurement (out-door 
advertising and smoke). Show (a) the 
violation of the rights of the public, but (b) 
make a special study of economic waste, 
uselessness and unfairness. 

Book Review: Modern Civic Art, C. M. Robin- 
son; School Sanitation and Decoration, S. 
Burrage and H. T. Bailey. See Cumulative 
Book Review Digest. 

Application: What Can Be Undertaken by the 
Club or the Club Members? Several mem- 
bers may have been delegated to offer specific 
suggestions. 


II 

Paper: Art Exhibitions and Traveling Art 
Collections. The Richmond Art Association 
may be both “model” and inspiration for the 
average city or town. Women’s clubs, public 
libraries and art publishers are responsible 
for various traveling exhibits. 


Why not 


secure one or the other for the community ? 

Report: By a Committee on Art Resources in 
This Community Accessible to Students and 
Others. An art “census,” even though 
meagre and incomplete, will surely reveal 
something of the interest and value in a more 
complete study. 

Paper: Art in the School and the School 
Building. Why? What? How? 

Reading: Selections from Ruskin’s Lectures on 
Architecture, quoted in Zueblin’s American 
Municipal Progress, page 63; from Whit- 
man’s Prose Works; and from Benjamin, as 
reported in California Municipalities, April, 
1901—these two references quoted in Wil- 
cox’s American City, pages 23 and 26. 

Symposium: Sources of Information—Organi- 
zations, Publications and Authorities. 


III 


Roll-call: Mention some ugly or neglected 
spot: mention also some bit of color, example 
of tidiness, or illustration of effort towards 
better things. Make the point clear that un- 
less interest is aroused the average man 
or woman will almost surely overlook priv- 
ileges and opportunities easily ignored. 

Definitions: Smoke (what smoke really is), 
Art, Civic, ete—look over this Department 
for words which not all present can under- 
stand. 

Correlation: Make clear the art aspect of civics, 
education, etc. 

Visits: To beauty spots, and places. with hidden 
attractions; to the “place of beautiful view” 
and to the effectively decorated school room 

Question Box: For queries submitted in 
writing by any member. This exercise could 
be made a valuable one even yet. 


Partial Bibliography 


Art in the Home. the School and the City. 

Becase of reading lists already published 
in earlier issues of THe CHAUTAUQUAN the 
following has more to do with general sources 
of information than with particular references. 

GENERAL REFERENCES 

Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 

Cumulative Book Index. 

Book Review Digest. 

Year Book of Legislation. 

CHAUTAUQUAN, Oct., 1902, to date. 

See Art in THe CHAUTAUQUAN reading fist. 

American Art Annual, F. N. Levy. In- 
valuable reference work for public libraries and 
club libraries. It reveals many possible sources 
of information and records progress. 

Modern Civic Art, C. M. Robinson 

Improvement of Towns and Cities, C. M 
Robinson. 

Decade of Civic Development. Chas. Zueblin. 

See publications of organizations and in- 
stitutions for much helpful material. 

LOCAL PROBLEMS IN CIVIC ART 

See general references above, selecting ma- 
terial treating of the particular problems 
chosen for investigation and recommenda- 
tion by the different members of the commit- 
tee, 
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See Art in Toe CHAUTAUQUAN reading list. 

See summary of projects and progress in 
many cities, in American Art Annual. 

Decade of Civic Development, Charles Zueb- 
lin. 

Socialized Beauty and Recreation, in Social 
Spirit in America, C. R. Henderson. 


ADVERTISING AND SMOKE 


See Advertising, Smoke, etc., in Bibliography 
of Municipal Problems and City Conditions, 
R. C. Brooks. 

See Art in THE CHAUTAUQUAN reading list. 

See current issues of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

See publications of American Civic Associa- 
tion. 

See publications of League of American 
Municipalities. 

See publications of municipal art societies 
(list in American Art Annual). 


WHAT TO DO 


See Round Table, CHAUTAUQUAN, 36:532-3, 
Feb., ’03. 

See Survey of Civic Betterment, CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, 40:87-8, Sept., ’04. 

See Art in THe CHAUTAUQUAN reading list. 

See current issues of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 


EXHIBITIONS AND TRAVELING COLLECTIONS 


See State Library, Albany, New York. 

See Anna Ticknor Library, Boston. 

See Altrua Art Library, Chicago. 

See Forbes Library, Northampton, Mass. 

See General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Art Committee. 

See Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Art Committee. 

See lists,-etc.. in American Art Annual, and 
Art Bulletin, New York. 

See Art in THE CHAUTAUQUAN reading list. 

See Bureau of Civic Codperation for art col- 
lections circulated by publishers. 


LOCAL ART RESOURCES 


See General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Art Committee, for plan of a census of acces- 
sible art works. 


ART IN THE SCHOOL 


School Sanitation and Decoration, S. Bur- 
rage and H. T. Bailey. 

Classified List of Works of Art Suitable 
for Schoolroom Decoration, in School Sani- 
tation and Decoration. 

Function of Art in Public Schools, Educa- 
tional Review, July-Aug., ’os. 

See Art in Toe CHAUTAUQUAN reading list. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


See Summary of Civic Betterment, in current 
issues of THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 

For list of sales, exhibitions, publications, 
lecturers and authors, art workers, etc., see 
American Art Annual. 

For general queries almost without limit, see 
Miss Florence Levy, 20 West 34th Street, 
New York. 

For arts and crafts, see Mrs. M. F. Johnston, 
American Civic Association, Richmond, Ind, 
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For study outlines, see Miss Helen M. Wins- 
low, Shirley, Mass. 

For study outlines, see Miss Kate F. Kimball, 
Chautauqua, New York. 

For study outlines, see General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Art Committee. 

For rental of clippings from current period- 
icals, see Cumulative Reference Library, Min- 
neapolis. 

For art in church and Sunday School, see 
Religious Education Association, Chicago, 

For art in the school, see Henry Turner 
Bailey, North Sciute, Mass. 

For rental or purchase of lantern slides, see 
American Civic Association, Harrisburg, Pa. 

For purchase of photographs or lantern 
slides, see American Institute of Social Ser- 
vice. 

For study of the city plan, see Architectural 
League of America. 

For public school art, see School Decoration 
Committee, Illinois Mothers’ Congress. 

For public school art societies, see American 
Art Annual. 

For outdoor art, arts and crafts, city making, 
factory surroundings, bill board and smoke 
nuisances, and railroad improvement, see 
American Civic Association. 

For beautifying school 
Youth’s Companion, Boston. 

For children’s part in beautifying school sur- 
roundings, see Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, 
Ithaca, New York. 

For harmonv in beautifying houses and sur- 
romndings, see E. L. Shuey, Dayton, Ohio. 

For removal of duty on art work, see Amer- 
ican Free Art League. 

For art study and activities of women’s 
cluhs, see Federation Bulletin, and state organs 

For lectures and public speakers, see Bureau 
of Civic Codperation. 

For general inaniries, see Bureau of Civic 
Codperation, 5711 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. 


surroundings, see 


ORGANIZATIONS 


American Institute of Architects, The Octa- 
gon, Washington, D. C. 

American Civic Association, North Ameri- 
can Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Free Art League, 50 State Street, 
Boston. 

American Institute of Social 
Fourth Avenre, New York 

American Scenic and Hictorie Preservation 
Society. Tribune Buildine. New York 

American Societv of Landscape Architects, 
Bible House, New York 

Architectural League of America, 84 Adams 
Street, Chicago. 

General Federation cf Women’s Clubs. Art 
Committee, Mrs. Tohn B. Sherwood. 520 West 
Monroe Street. Chicacn: Civies Committee, 
Miss Kate C. MacKnictt. Allechenv. Pa 

Sate Federations of Women’s Clithe jin nrac- 
tically all of the states have art. civic, edica- 
tion and reciprocity committees interested in 
this general topic. 

Texas Federation of Women’s Clwhs, Art 
Committee. Mrs. S. T. Wricht. Paris. Texas. 

Tllinois Mothers’ Congress. School Decora- 
tion Committee, Mrs. O. T. Bright, 6015 
Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 


Service, 247 
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National Educational Association, Winona, 
Minn. 

Numerous state and special educational as- 
sociations. 

Conference of Eastern Education Associa- 
tions, D. C. Heath, Boston. 

National Society of Mural Painters, 58 West 
57th Street, New York. 

Municipal Art Society, 37 West 34th Street, 
New York. 

Bureau of Civic Codperation, 5711 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago (for addresses of organiza- 
tions, schools, publishers, etc., and other in- 
formation). 


PERIODICALS 
American Institute of Architects’ Review, 
Washington. 

Architectural Record. New York. 

Art Bulletin, New York (for current lec- 
tures, exhibitions, sales and notable develop- 
ments in the leading cities). 

Boys and Girls, Ithaca, New York (child- 
ren’s gardens and school surroundings). 

Brickbuilder, Boston (includes special 
studies in institutional architecture of much 
value). 

Century, New York (illustrated articles and 
editorials). 

Country Life in America, New York. 

Floral Life, Springfield, Ohio. 

Forum, New York (mural painting, etc.). 

Gardening, Chicago. 

House Beautiful, Chicago. 

House and Garden, Philadelphia. 

Inland Architect and News Record, Chicago. 

International Studio, New York 

Ladies’ Home Journal. Philadelphia (“be- 
fore” and “after” unsiehtliness). 

Monumental News, Chicago. 

Park and Cemetery and Landscape Garden- 
ing. Chicago (all phases of ontdoor art). 

Perry Magazine, Malden, Mass. (use of pic- 
tures in school). 

School Arts Book, Worcester, Mass. (the 
best for all school art matters). 

News and articles in the following: 

Literary Digest. New York. 

Outlook, New York. 

Review of Reviews, New York. 

World Today, Chicago. 





Survey of Civic Betterment 


Art in The Chautauquan 


As illustrative of the richness and extent of 
the material to be found in a single periodical 
the following list has been made from files 
of THe CHAUTAUQUAN: 

America in Contemporary Sculpture, 38 :460 

American Sculptors and Their Art, 38:126, 
250, 355, 400, 557; 39:41, 139, 242. 

The Beginnings of an American Art, 38 :250. 

Public School Art Societies, 38 : 1609. 

Where Western Artists Are Made, 38 :64. 

Arts and Crafts in American Education, 38: 
49, 169, 276, 384, 487, 584; 39:71, 168, 266. 

The Relation of Art to Work, 38:40. 

Crafts in Elementary Schools, 38 :487. 

Crafts in Secondary Schools, 38 :584. 

The Civic Renascence, 38:55, 161, 267, 373, 
478, 568; 39:60, 68, 156, 257. 

The Beautifying of School Grounds, 28 :276. 

Street Decoration, 40 :60. 

The Park Problem and Outdoor Art, 39 :396 

Richmond’s Art Exhibition, 40:177. 

Cleveland’s Bill Board Code, 40:8s. 

Civic Lessons from Europe, 40:60, 152, 253, 
351, 445, 548. 

Landscape Value of Our Common Trees, 41: 
357 (See Tree Number in general). 

English Painting in America I, 36:51; II, 
36 : 162. 

The Arts and Crafts Movement, 36:57, 167, 
285, 400, 506, 622; 37:50, 172, 266. 

A Decade of Civic Improvement, 36:174. 

The Barbizon School, I, 36:421; II, 36:408 

Municipal Art, 36:516. 

A Democratic Art Movement, 36:508. 

The Old Flemish and Dutch School in the 
United States, 36 :613. 

Self Surrender in Art Taste, 37 :437. 

The Real Bill-Board Question, 37 :491. 

Flemish and Dutch School in the United 
States, 37:67. 

The American Municipal Art Movement, 37: 
466. 

The Gospel of Pictures, 37 :484. 

Spanish Art in the United States, 37 :276. 

(Survey of Civic Betterment in old Cuavu- 
TAUQUANS. ) 




















News Summary 


DOMESTIC 


February 1.—Abram Winegardner Harris, 
LL.D., president of Jacob Tome Institute, is 
elected president of Northwestern University. 
United States transport Meade burns in San 
Francisco harbor ; three lives are lost and many 
persons are injured. 

2.—Coal miners and operators in convention 
at Indianapolis fail to reach agreement on a 
wage scale and a general strike, beginning 
April 1, seems probable. 

5.—Secretary Metcalf makes regulations gov- 
erning the admission of the Chinese more 
liberal. 

8—House of Representatives passes the 
Hepburn bill for the regulation of railroad 
rates by a vote of 346 to 7. Coal miners meet- 
ing at Pittsburg decides to strike until griev- 
ances are remedied; 10,000 men are affected. 

10.—Great copper and lead companies unite 
to form a giant trust. 

13—Copper war in Montana is ended by 
transfer of Heinze properties to Amalgamated. 

14.—A_ ship-subsidy bill passes the Senate. 
John G. Brady, governor of Alaska, resigns. 

15.—Chinese commissioners visiting United 
States leave New York for Europe. Anthra- 
cite operators meet committee of miners in 
conciliatory spirit. 

17.—Miss Alice Roosevelt is married to Rep- 
resentative Nicholas Longworth of Ohio. 

19.—United States supreme court decides 
that common carriers cannot lawfully deal in 
the commodities which they transport; the de- 
cision hits the beef and coal interests. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in letter to Congress advocates 
a lock canal. 

21.—Senate passes Heyburn pure food bill. 

26.—Hepburn railroad rate bill is reported to 
the Senate by Committee. President Roose- 
velt intervenes between miners and operators 
in attempt to avert coal strike; a national con- 
vention is agreed to by the contending parties. 


FOREIGN 


February 2.—Buenaventura, Colombia, is 
reported destroyed by an earthquake. Riots 
occur in Paris over the attempt of police to 
take inventory of church property. Political 
unrest in China is growing. Italian ministry 
resigns. 

3.—Anti-missionary disturbances in China are 
reported. 

4.—Professor Tenney who organized the 
school system in Pechili province is dismissed. 
Chinese boycott on American goods is reported 
renewed because of the failure of Congress to 
remove distasteful exclusion restrictions. 

5—Renewed rioting in French churches ac- 
companies attempt to enforce the separation 
act. 

6.—It is announced that Russian elections 
will be held on April 7; the Douma will meet 
April 28. 

8.—Professor Emil Von Behring announces 


that cows can be made immune to tuberculosis, 
thus preventing its spread by milk. Baron 
Sidney Sonnino becomes premier in new 
Italian cabinet. 

_9.—English Presbyterian and Catholic mis- 
sions are destroyed at Changhu by Chinese; 
the damage amounts to $50,000. 

12.—New South American railroad, between 
Santiago, Chili, and Buenos Ayres, begins 
operation. 

13.—British Parliament 
Lowther is reélected speaker . 

14.—The Greek chamber of deputies is dis- 
solved; elections will be held on April 8 and 
the chamber will reassemble on the 3rd of 
May. Sir Francis C. Burnard, editor of 
Punch for twenty-five years, resigns; he will 
be succeeded by Owen Seaman, assistant 
editor. 

15.—Chinese reports indicate growing pop- 
ular hatred of foreigners; foreign mission at 
Nganking is attacked. Premier Campbell- 
Bannerman announces himself in favor of old 
age pensions. 

16.—A son, Prince Pu, is born to Prince 
Chun, brother of the Chinese emperor; it is 
believed he will be designated as successor to 
the throne. 

18—M. Fallieres is inaugurated President 
of France. German government sends bill to 
Reichstag extending to the United States the 
tariffs given by Germany under reciprocal 
agreement with European states. 

19.—King Edward opens session of Parlia- 
ment with speech from throne. Hungarian 
parliament is dissolved by force. 

22,—German Reichstag adopts proposal of 
government to make tariff concessons to Amer- 
ica in hope of avoiding a customs war. | 

23.—Mount Pelee starts into action again. 

23.—Tidal wave 6n coast of Colombia kills 
2,000 persons. d 

26.—Six French and two English mission- 
aries are reported to have been killed by 
Chinese mobs at Nanchang. 

27.—Prince Eitel Frederick, son of Emperor 
William, is married to Duchess Sophie Char- 
lotte of Oldenburg. 

28.—Chinese Government orders severe pun- 
ishment for members of mob which killed 
missionaries. 


assembles; Mr. 


OBITUARY 


February 2—Lord Masham, famous inventor 
of fabric making machinery. 

9.—Paul Laurence Dunbar, the noted negro 
poet. 

18—John A. McCall, formerly president of 
the New York Life Insurance Co. 

John B. Stetson, philanthropist, and donor to 
Stetson. University, Florida, 

25.—Colonel David B. Henderson ex-speaker 
of the United States House of Representatives. 

27.—Samuel P. Langley, astronomer, and 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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Talk About Books 


Princess Suxey. Marshall Saunders. pp. 336. 
8x5}. $1.25 net. New York: Eaton & 
Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. 


A fascinating story of a pet pigeon, not a com- 
mon street pigeon, the writer says at the be- 
ginning, but a thoroughly bred Jackobin; one 
well deserving the title “Princess.” The in- 
teresting account of the struggles of the baby 
pigeon for existence and the finding of friends 
and home are absorbingly told with humor 
and sympathy in the opening pages. Lovers of 
birds and animals of all ages will be interested 
in the fortunes and misfortunes of Princess 
Sukey and the characters in the book. 


An Onty Cup. Eliza Orne White. pp. 167. 
7¥4x5M%. $1.00. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1905. 


A sweet simple story of a lovable little girl 
written in the best style of one whose juvenile 
literature ranks her as a master in the art of 
telling stories for the children. The illus- 
trations show that Katherine Pyle has de- 
lightfully caught the spirit of the book. 


Cranrorpv: A Pray. Marguerite Merington. 
pp. 99. 854x534. $1.25. New York: Fox, 
Duffield & Co. 1905. 


The quaint old English story by Mrs. Gaskell 
has long been the mark of amateur actors— 
giving opportunity as it does for the most 
charming impersonations. Those who have 
read and re-read this classic will be glad to 
know that it has been arranged for the stage by 
a dramatist of recognized ability. Miss Mer- 
ington’s reputation in writing plays for pro- 
fessionals gives assurance that, read or acted, 
her dramatization of Cranford is an exceed- 
ingly clever piece of work. 


Rose 0’ THE River. Kate. Douglas Wiggin. 
PP. 177. 7¥%x5. $1.25. Boston and New 
York: es 4 Mifflin & Co. 1905. 


A large body of enthusiastic readers eagerly 
await the yearly story of one of the most 
popular interpreters of New England life. Per- 
haps in “Rose O’ The River” many admirers 
of the author will be disappointed as it is 
hardly up to the standard of previous works. 
Nevertheless it is a very charming idyl of 
rural life in Maine; particularly pleasing are 
the characters of Stephen and Rose. We are 
glad that Mrs. Wiggin shows us that refine- 
ment and nobility of life can exist in the 
midst of the crudity and ignorance of vicinities 
as rural and inaccessible as Edgewood. We 
are grateful too that the author does not find 
it necessary to marry the well educated country 
beauty to a city millionaire—the inevitable fate 
allotted to the village heroine of the average 
popular novel. More such stories as “Rose 
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O’ The River” with the ring of probability 
would be helpful to many a country girl who 
sees life only through rose colored glasses, 
but unlike Rose, whose affection and common 
sense do not triumph in the end. 

Kristy’s SurprRIsE Party. Olive Thorne Mil- 


ler. gp. 251. 7%4x5%4. $1.25. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1905. 


The author is so renowned for her children’s 
stories that an indorsement of this lovely tale 
is a foregone conclusion. The book consists 
of sixteen stories, simply but brightly told of 
the interesting adventures of some little girls 
and amusing incidents in the home life. The 
book is illustrated in color. 

ReseccA Mary. Annie Hamilton Donnell. pp. 


194. 7%4x5. $1.50. New York and London: 
Harper & Bros. 1905. 


We are indebted to Annie Hamilton Donnell 
for the most beautiful story of a child that has 
appeared within the last year. Indeed it is 
difficult to recall when a quaint New England 
child has been more beautifully portrayed in 
literature. The experiences of the lonely little 
girl lavishing her devotion upon the rooster, 
the kitten, and doll in her own quest for af- 
fection, are in turn pathetic and humorous. 
The Bible Dream in which Rebecca Mary 
fancies it is revealed to her to offer up her pet 
rooster to the boarder as a sacrifice in case 
he has swallowed the diamond ring, is one 
of the most humorous chapters in the book. 
The Bereavement is also written with excep- 
tional charm. Our tears and smiles are 
mingled when the grief-stricken child beseeches 
the minister to visit her dying rooster and “just 
smooth his feathers a little and say “The Lord 
Bless You’.” The characters of the devoted, 
but very New England Aunt Olivia, and the 
human, sensible, young clergyman are drawn 
with faithfulness and skill. Each chapter forms 
a story in itself, but it will be impossible after 
reading the opening scene of Rebecca Mary 
and her “stunts” to lay down the book without 
reading in order, all the incidents recorded in 
the life of this lovable child. 


More ADVENTURES OF THE nag HEART 
FAMILY, eS Gerson. pp. 44. $1.00. 
New York: Fox, Duffield & co 1905. 

The joyous activities of the delightful family 


called Happy Heart will continue to charm both 
young and old. The adventures are not the 
blood curdling kind that send a cold chill down 
the spine, but nevertheless are quite impos- 
sible and thoroughly charming. The very sim- 
plicity of the story with the exquisitely unique 
illustrations accompanying it, will give as much 
pleasure to the grown person who reads, as the 
little ones who listen. 

















The Chautauquan 


Just as good as Pearline 





Read the Directions 


(ON EACH PACKAGE) 
and FOLLOW them. 
READ the label in front 


—be SURE that your 


SOAP POWDER is 


Rearline 


You may be using one of 
the many IMITATIONS 
which Unscrupulous Grocers 
tell you (and it’s false) is 











THE NEW TRI-CHROME 
Smith Premier 


Writes in Three Colors 
with but One Ribbon 


NO OTHER TYPEWRITER DOES THIS 


Valuable for 
Intricate tabulary work 
Statistical Work Statement Work 
Legal Documents Library Indexing 
Wholesale Billing 


Correspondence 




















The New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad 
Company 

PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


Very Low Rates West, Northwest, 
Sonthwest and South 


Via 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD 








; 

A splendid opportunity for Homeseekers 
desiring locations in the West. Tickets on 
sale 1st and 3rd Tuesdays of the month. 

LOW ONE-WAY RATES TO 
Points in California, Oregon and 
Washington 
: Also to all points West and Northwest via 
: the Nickel Plate Road. Tickets on sale 
f daily to April 7th inclusive. Full informa- 
tion of local Agent, or address 
If you would like to see this newest invention in C. A. ASTERLIN, D. P. A,. 
the typewriter world, call us up on the phone. 
‘ 9E.SwanSt., - - «+ BUFFALO, N.Y. 807 State Street, Erie, Pa. 
Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THE C(HAUTAUQUAN 
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NATURE 
STUDY 


P24 
SPECIAL COURSE 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
JULIA E. ROGERS 


*“Nature-Study is learning those 
things in Nature that are best 
worth knowing, to the end of do- 
ing those things that ‘make life 
most worth living.” 

—Pror. C. F. Hopce. 





““Secrets lurk on all sides; there is news in every bush; what no 
man ever saw before may the next moment be revealed to you.” 
—JoHN BurRROUGHS. 


REQUIRED BOOKS 


Bound volume of Cornell Leaflets and Quarterlies. $1 50. 
Among Green Trees. Julia Ellen Rogers. $3.00. 

Bird Neighbors. Neltje Blanchan. $2.00. 

The K Book. Mary Rogers Miller. $1.35. 

Study Pa hlet with complete directions for work. $1.00. 


PLAN OF THE COURSE 


The lessons are arranged by months, so that 
the student may begin at any time and finish the 
work ina year. An effort has been made to leave 
out what is exceptional and local and to deal with 
things that are widely distributed and of general 
interest. 


THE READING 


This course is not primarily a reading course, 
though the required books are to be read with care. 
In these books will be found suggestions to be fol- 
lowed, observations to be made. [Each of the 
books was written with the aim of leading the student out of doors, 
of establishing vital sympathetic contact between him and the natural 
world by which he is surrounded. 

ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT TO 


Dept. A.. CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, New York 








Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 








The Chautauquan 


I Can Make You Well, Strong 
and Beautiful 


VERY WOMAN should preserve her health, 
@trength, beauty, poise and, with these, her happi- 
ness. It is my success in treating nearly 18,000 
women and my knowiedge of what my work has done 
for them that makes me know | can as much for you. 
Let me give you a perfectly balanced organiem. Let me : Bils 
direat your breathing, your exercise, your diet; let me give tf ; ‘ . ais Too 
you a sul and circulation; a nervous sys- J = ef ] Sound of ' 
tem in harmony with itself and the rest of your body, each HES a me Sats 
nerve center properly directing the organ it controls. The Protruding aldomen 
resultant érong vitality will enable you to resist disease, Height 
and | will make you what you were intended to ban Weight 
Strong, happy. sf aceful, beautiful—loving and beloved, Do you stand « orrectly 
with a mental . wi is life power and true beauty, em = a 
making your life a cxtidedien to yourself, ma you ite mach 
delight admiration of your Co mplexion 
Min- Give me 15 minutes of your time you walk gracefully 
ea y,in your own y in 
we fg han ch da bs Weakne 
wing my sim; rections, 
Just a little care is all you to make you the ideal 
woman of your type. 


Lame back 
7 TH it is im 
nature has not given you the fi 





For detall« about 
MY PERSONAL 
INSTRUCTION 
mark thus (XX) on blank 
below, opposite the points 
MOST IMPORTANT in your 
case and mark thus (X) 
opposite those which also 
interest you. If there are 
any particulars in regard 
to your case which you feel 
I should know, write about 
them fully and I will frankly 
tell you, without charge, 
what I can do for you. 
Dept. 19, 
Thin 
aldered 


Headaches 

Catarrh 

Dizziness 

Indigestion 

Constipation 
iver 

Kidneys 

Lungs 

Heart 

Throat 

Colds 

Rheumatism 

Circulation 
lood 

Is your health or figure im. 
perfect in any way not 
mentioned here? 

Occupation 

What is your age? 

Married or single? 


Duliness 
Irritable 
that Nerves 
~~ of health 
sad Uqnaty—4 Enows bdo ponies ve ac 
it for thousands. 
Drugs are Dangerous 


I use no drugs. | never treat a pupil |. cannot help. 
If I cannot help you, I will tell you so. 


I Keep “o 


Women Young eae + ty. 


of penal? PR nse COcROFT AT HER DESK , 
J ae the true mother is tre to her sacred duty of 


herself, that she may be of 
to her family. health re oe a art that she may be a true 


Wie the Skah a her hand i, bis joy. os rest, social help and inspiration, not a slaving, oping Cadaunpe -weight 


‘ pn | by ot well, beswtlul aed and young, that she may enjoy 
a iration ba her children and welcome councillor. 

If you could sit beside me, at ar could, if 1 would, show you, daily, hundreds of letters 
from pupils | have I never violate a confidence, never show a letter withou without permission, 
but here are a few snat: from one morning's mail: 

I wish every nervous teacher could know what benefit is to be derived from your physical culture. 

I have lost 73 pounds, and was neverbetter. I look ten years younger. 

Hy constipation and biliousness are entirely relieved 

Just think how I have gained, since I bean with you, from 112 te 18744 Ibs. inone year. 

My ecatarrh and tangs are much better and my body, which was a bony, crooked structure, is 

actually beginning to look like your pieture of eorreet 

My pe > — confused feeling having passed pol 

or mye 

Just think, Mice Coeroft, before I took up your work I could not eat anything without the greatest 

distress, and now | think I could DIGEST TACKS, 1 am so happy. 
Remember, I give you personal instruction, after careful study of your symptoms and 
Mon op Stand condition. ee meny ee ae I send you my book 
This outhnes my methods, and gives you many v: health hints. With 
this book I will send” aeien, my lesson on Poise, which teaches you how to stand oat eal. 
a Besides the Book a ay lesson, in answer to your first inquiry, is included my per- 
Recteustio ination of you my first advice to you. Write me fully about 
metruction our case, also letting me {— your faults of figure, etc. 1 will then make a porsaal 
ftudy of your case and will let you know I can_ you or not. Your letter will 
held in @rict confidence. 
I never publish letters without special permission, though I can send you hundreds of 
testimonials from women I have helped,who are only too glad to have me show their letters. Fill out, cut off and 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 57 Washington Street, Dept. 19, CHICAGO mail this blank—NOW ! 
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polse. 
It is the best spent money ever 














NOTE.—Mrss Cocroft. as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in America, needs no further introduction. 








The Locke Baby Jumper. 


Every one interested in a baby should note the adver- 
tisement of the Locke Baby Jumper. This is the up-to- 
date form of the old-fashioned device which has given 
delight to thousands of babies, and helped to develop 
them into strong, healthy, happy children. It will pay 
for itself over and over in time saved the busy mother. 
It will train and develop both mind and body, keep baby 
safely from harm, and insure many happy hours of 
healthful exercise and enjoyment. The price is from 
$2.50 to $10.00, according to material and finish, and satis- 
faction is guaranteed. For illustrated circular address 
the manufacturers, C. E. Locke Mfg. Co., 271 Willow 
Street, Kensett, lowa. 


CENT, 24:L7.c0818 


50 WOT E models at lowest prices. 


0 BUY a bicycle ora pair of 
DO » tires until you learn 
our marvelous new offers. We Ly 4 on _ 
roval without a cent de; re 
Freight. al low 10 Days ee 
All our new and wonderful Aten FH with 
: ues and much valuable information 
FREE for the asking 
WILL CONVINCE, you that we 
sell a better bicycle for less money than am 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
want to Make Money or Earn a 
Bick fe write for our Special Offer. 
all sundries at half 


Conster- renee, built-u Wales and 
was it, but write 

| today and h in, 
MMAD CYCLE Peses epgermtng| 186 Chicago, Ill. 
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A NEW POST BOOK 


Something entirely new and unique, on which you can write your 
letter, and at the same time it will give the recipient a set of Beau- 
tiful Views of American Scenery, such as a view of the Great 
Double Deck Ferry’ Boats in New York Harbor; scenes on the 
lovely rivers of the East; Lake Chautauqua; Cambridge Springs, 
and Saegertown, Pa.; Niagara Falls, the Genesee Falls, the won- 


derful Starrucca Viaduct, etc. A very attractive little Post Book, - 


and worth sending for. A copy will be mailed Free by addressing, 


JAS. D. BROWN, 


825 Garfield Building, 
CLEVELAND, O. 




















SAEGERTOWN, PA. 


Havé you been there? It’s on the Erie Railroad, 129 miles 
from Cleveland and 130 miles from Pittsburg, in the beauti- 
ful and historic valley of the Venango, on the banks of the 
picturesque French River. In this lovely little village there 
is the quaintest, most home-like and cheerful little hotel in the 
United States, 


The “Saegertown Inn” 


It’s the mecca of hundreds of good people because it’s such a cheer- 
ful, attractive, restful spot, full of good cheer and welcome. 
Everything about this quaint place makes one “feel at home.” The 
waters of three mineral springs are at its very doors, bringing 
health and good appetite to the guest. The good old fashioned 
home cooking, bread and rolls, fresh butter, cream and milk, and 
lots of good things, like ginger cake, cookies, and the best apple 
pie on earth, not to mention heaps of things to make you eat until 
you let out notches in your belt, with the invigorating air of the 
sweet valley, bring red cheeks and red blood to the tired one who 
really only needs rest, pure air, pure food and pure water, and with 
the invigorating but restful baths and good warm cheer of the little 
“Saegertown Inn,” tempt you to stay and keep staying, and the 
rates at the Inn are very reasonable. Drop a postal to Horace Fox, 
Proprietor, The Inn, Saegertown, Pa. He will tell you and send a 
pamphlet, also. Special excursion rates are offered by the Erie 
Railroad and are on sale at many cities and towns throughout the 
country. Parlor car seat only 50 cents from Cleveland or Pittsburg 
to Saegertown. 
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‘) ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE CHAUTAUQUA HOME 
READING COURSE 1906-07 


ENGLISH YEAR, No. 6 


The 28th C. L. S. C. Year 





The Chautauqua Home Reading Faculty for this year consists of 
President Henry Churchill King of Oberlin College 
| Professor Thomas Francis Moran of Purdue University 


Professor L. A. Sherman of University of Nebraska 

Professor Cecil Fairfield Lavell of Bates College, (formerly of Univer- 
sity Extension Society) 

William J. Dawson of London, and others. 

















Check what 
| you order SUBJECTS 
[1] The English Government..........................Moran $1.50 
. Evolution and actual workings of the English System con- 
cretely compared with the American System. 
CD WR Be I vc ks ccc cccccsecevsess «+eSherman $1.00 
Typical Plays interpreted: Introduction to the Great Plays. 
() Literary Leaders of Modern England ............ Dawson $1.00 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Ruskin. 
D1: ED Es cnennahoss Sanadeus eoncanGknemcele King $1.25 
Modern Psychology Applied to Everyday Life. 
() In The Chautauquan Magazine (monthly)................ $2.00 
Imperial England - Lavell 
The Expansion al the British Empire. 
A Reading Journey in Noted English Counties. 
Travel Articles in the England of Today. 
English Men of Fame. 
| Character Sketches of Men of Art, Science and 
Philanthropy. 
Library Shelf of supplementary Readings—Round Table 
with programs and outlines for readers—Highways and 
Byways editorials relating to topics of the year, bibliog- 
raphies, etc. 
1a English Year Membership Book. 
R fe Helps and Hints for Home Study .............ceeeeeeees .50 
TERMS $7.25 
0 Reduced Price for Complete Course above, postpaid, cash 
| Ge ES coiduxene Keumaucase sd0bncee cdnwbencsnees $5.00 


Any part or parts of the above Course will be sent separately as wanted, postpaid, for 
the price opposite each title in the list, for cash with order. The reduced rate applies only 
to orders for the complete Course cash with order. 





Name coccce ° ee . ° ee cccccccsccccoocsss 
Postoffice....-. een wee enibensmentenusiaiiales 


County... ceces es arccccccccccseecccsscceccoesocosoosse seceeeossce State 
ORDER FROM 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, New York 
DO 
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CRA TAUQUA stands for broad 

culture, for keeping well informed 
on men and events, nations and their 
literature. Supplementing the regular 
C. L, S. C. course, Chautauqua offers 
special courses on the following sub- 
jects for the use of study clubs, reading 
circles and individual readers : 


Russian History and Literature—Three 
Courses. 


Japan of Today. 

A Study of the English Novel. 

A Reading Journey Through England. 
A Reading Journey Through France. 
American History—Two Courses. 


English History and Literature—Three 
Courses. 


French History. 

French Literature. 

Modern European History. 
Greek History and Literature. 
Nature Study. 

The Bible. 

Vesper Reading Circle Courses. 
Shakespeare. 

The Story of the Nations. 


Thirteen Summer Courses. 








Send for descriptive circular. 


Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. - 





Mothers and Teachers 


should read 


Picture Work 


BY WALTER L. HERVEY, Ph. D. 
President of Teachers’ College, New York. 


Mailed, 








postpaid, upon receipt of 
price, 30 cents. 


The title does not suggest the true character of 
this book. In it the author brings to the tired, half 
discouraged mother or Sunday School teacher 
new ideas and inspiration. 

Pedagogy is too heavy a word for the bright 
thoughts, new suggestions and methods it contains: 
yet in his personal experience the author found the 
necessity for and urges the using of illustrative 
stories. enqaSetes, pezaren, plans and models along 
lines fundamen in present-day theories of 
teaching. 

Teachersand mothers will find it full of practical 
wisdom as to “‘ ways and means” of catching and 
holding the attertion and interest of ‘‘ the restless, 
wide-awake, active,intense, ingenious, irrepressible 
boy,” and of that boy’s sister, who sometimes is an 
even greater problem. 


30 CENTS, POSTPAID 


THE CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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Are You a Bible Student ? 


Seals for the C. L. S. C. diploma may be earned 
by‘following definite lines of Bible Study. Send 


32 for particulars. 


Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York | 








FOR SALE—$100 Typewriters, $25. All 
standard makes, guaranteed; send for 
samples and particulars; shipped subject 
to examination. Supplies at reduced 
prices. CoNSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER Ex- 
CHANGE, 243 Broadway, New York. Es- 
tablished 1881. 


Happy Babies—thankful mothers! 
for hours—pays for itself over and over in 
jae fm the busy mother. Keeps baby 


harm—develops strong strai ht Hmbs 


and body. Pri delivered, 
$2.50, Fics 95.00, Bio.se, seneedin * 


rial and finish. 10 days’ trial—moncty 
back ifdesired. Order now. Circular free. 





C. E. LOCKE MANUF. co. 
4 271 Willow St. Kensett, Iowa, U. 8. A. 
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Niagara Falls will be 
Destroyed 


U | those who care to do as President Roosevelt sug- 
niess gests assist promptly in a movement to restrain a few 
citizens of the United States and Canada who are now rapidly diverting 
the water for the production of commercial power. 


The American Civic Association 


has succeeded in bringing the threatened desecration to the attention 
of the whole country. Its effort has awakened the United States 
Government. It has now in its hands the threads of a movement 
which will certainly save the Falls if they are worked into a solid cable 
by the necessary funds to twist 





President Roosevelt, a life member of them together. 

the American Civic Association, has Organized self-interest, en- 
urged its officers to continue the work of | deavoring to destroy for the profit 
awakening the country to the imminent | of a few this natural wonder which 
danger to Niagara, and to thus sustain belongs to all of us, must be met by 
his action and that required of Congress. organized unselfishness. A 











campaign of investigation, educa- 
tion, and organization has been begun to ascertain the exact facts in 
respect to the Niagara grab, to present them to the whole country, 
and to propose such individual and united action as shall seal this great 
scenic glory forever from desecration. 

The American Civic Association exists solely for the purpose of 

making and keeping America beautiful and clean for all its people. 
It can only continue its organized work as it is supported by those who 
believe that Niagara should be saved, and civic righteousness stimulated 
in all directions. 


This is an Appeal for Help 


The international character of the Niagara-salvation campaign, opposed by intrenched 
corporate interests, entails large expenditures, which must increase if the work is to be continued 
and invigorated. Fifty dollars or more pays for a Life Membership, and two hundred Life 
Memberships received within four weeks would almost positively assure the success of the 
Niagara-salvation effort. Contributions of $25 and $10 and $5 count up rapidly. Annual mem- 
bership is but $2, and the important Niagara and general literature of the Association, forming a 
constant stream of helpful experiences and suggestions, is sent to all members. 





AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION ; 
North American Building, Philadelphia I enclose......... to -_ save Niagara Falls and 
: y to aid in the general work of the American Civic 
J. Horace McFar ann, President + 4s 
Association. 

GeorGeE Foster PEABODY, 
FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, \ Vice-Presidents ee Pee ee ey eee en 
James D. PHELAN, 
Rosert C. OGpEN, Chairman Advisory Committee pO Se Pe RS TE aT Se ee 
CLINTON ROGERS WooprvFrr, Secretary : 
WiLi1aM B. HowLanp, Treasurer To American Civic Association, Philadelphia 
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Boys and Girls 
Magazine 


BOYS and 





A NATURE STUDY MAGAZINE 
ee 





The Organ of the Chautauqua 
Junior Naturalist Clubs 


Nature Study is made easy in the 
classes and for the individual reader. 


The Cornell Nature Study Lessons 
provided for New York State schools 
are made available for other states. 


BOYS AND GIRLS reproduces these 


lessons each month. 


Children learn to become interested 
in plant and animal life by reading 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS 


New method for introducing the work. 
Made as interesting as a game. In- 
struction optional with teacher. No 
expense to subscribers for BOYS AND 
GIRLS. Different phases of the work 
given have adaptation for classes from 
kindergarten to close of grammar grade. 
Write for prospectus and sample copy 
of magazine. Subscription price 


50 CENTS A YEAR 


Address 


BOYS AND GIRLS MAGAZINE 
ITHACA, N. Y. 

















“Daily Help for Daily Need.” 


The Sunday School 
and 
Chautauqua Booklet 


A Calendar of Daily Reading 


Edited by 


GRACE LEIGH DUNCAN 


Twentieth Annual Edition 


This little book should be in every home 


Price 25 Cents 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 
Chautauqua, New York 














Indexed Pocket Maps 


Just the thing for intelligent information. 
Handsomely printed in colors, with 
index of cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, lakes, etc. 

CHINA GREECE GERMANY 
JAPAN RUSSIA ENGLAND 


PRICE, 20 CTS. EACH, POSTPAID 
CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, N.Y. 

















Italy, Greece with Adjacent 


Islands, Asia Minor. 
P74 


TWO CENTS EACH, POSTPAID 
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Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua,N.Y. 
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==NEW ILLUSTRATED== 
HISTORY OF CHAUTAUQUA 





Entitled 


“A Reading Journey Through Chautauqua” 


By Frank CHAPIN Bray, Editor of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Introduction by 
Bishop JoHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor Chautauqua Institution. 


An Institutional Town #2 A Clearing House of Ideas 2 
Vacation School for the Whole Family #2 Summer City inthe 
Woods 2 World Famous Platform 2 Pioneer Summer 
School # Educational Idea Experiment Station #School 
for Out-of-School People 2 “‘The Most American Thing in 
America,’’ said Theodore Roosevelt. 


Each feature of the growth and scope of the Chautauqua System 
of Popular Education is explained by the text, and illustrated 
by charts and photographs, so that the significance of Chau- 
tauqua as a place, an idea, and an educational force may be 
understood. 112 pages, 7x9. 114 illustrations. Leaf design 
cover. 

‘‘Combines the qualities of History, Story, Guide and Souvenir’’—Review of Reviews. 


“The book to many readers, to whom Chautauqua is merely now a name, will become an 
illuminating guide, giving a comprehensive and positive knowledge of the physical and philo- 
sophic features of one of America’s greatest educative institutions.’"—Chicago Daily News. 


‘‘An authentic history of this great movement for the spread of education has long been 
needed, not only to correct the wide-spread impression that the Assembly was but a magnified 
and protracted camp-meeting. but to give an adequate idea of its far-reaching scope and influence.’’ 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“The Reading Journey will be dear to the veteran Chautauquan and it will also be a stimulus 
to dreams and desires among many who have hitherto but dimly realized how life may be enriched by 
association with this great movement.'’—Union Gospel News. 


Every Chautauqua student, Chautauqua graduate, Chautauqua 
worker, Chautauqua visitor, should possess this new and com- 
plete volume on Chautauqua, Price, $1.00. Postage, 10 cts. 
Order from 








CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK. 
































The Latest and Greatest 
Improvement 
of the Writing sggeeeeee 
Machine is the F@areme |’ 
ESCAPEMENT ~ 


Remington 
Typewriter 


It sets a new standard for The NEW REMINGTON 
LIGHTNESS OF TOUCH, | MODELS also have a New 
SWIFTNESS OF ACTION | Variable Line Spacer, New 

Side Guide, New Two Color 
and PERMANENT EXCEL- | Lever and other important 


LENCE OF WORK. improvements. 








es 
4 





Remington Typewriter Company 


325-327 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 




















